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The old, orthodox method of discussing grammar has 
been discarded. Instead of treating grammar as an 
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“Nouns in Business,’” and ‘Verbs in Business: Their 
Vital Force.” 
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. Learning From Veterans 


The executive learns from his stenographer; the supervisor learns from his 
clerks; and the teachers learn from their students. Accepting these thoughts as 
premises, we ask ‘‘What have business school principals or managers learned 
from training veterans of World War II?”’ 


Members of the faculty and administrative staff of Strayer College of Balti- 
more and Washington have already assisted several hundred veterans in plan- 
ning careers, in choosing employment objectives, in selecting courses, and in 
finding employment. A few of the many lessons can be reported here. What we 
have learned may be helpful to other teachers and administrators, and also to 
GI’s, high school graduates, and college students. 

Contrary to the popular opinion of many, veterans as a group are not con- 
fused in their thinking, bewildered in facing the postwar world, and undecided 
in planning a career. Veterans have studied school and college catalogues 

i thoughtfully and critically; they have interviewed guidance officers and regis- 
tration counselors; and they have been willing to take aptitude, intelligence and 
scholastic ability tests. With veterans in the lead and setting the example, 
hundreds of thousands of students are attending business schools, colleges, and 
universities in the fall of 1946 with definite employment objectives. Thousands 

, of regular students should learn lessons in career planning from veterans. 

| Guidance for veterans means more than the professional advice a vocational 

J counselor may be able to give. Veterans want and need practical and useful in- 
formation. They are looking for the simple facts that help them get the benefits 
that legislation has provided. They keenly appreciate little favors and answers 
to questions such as these: ‘‘Where do I make application for training?’’ ‘‘What 
credentials must I present?’’ ‘‘Which forms must be completed?’’ ‘‘Where can 


>- photo prints be obtained quickly?’’ ‘‘What do I do with my certificate of eligibil- 
a ity and entitlement?”’ ‘‘Am I allowed to take a part-time course?”’ 
* The answers to the above questions, and many more, are in the GI Bill of 


Rights or in bulletins and directives issued by the Veterans Administration. 
Veterans do not always read and remember details. They like firsthand personal 
information adjusted to their individual needs. They derive comfort and gain 
confidence from interviews with persons in responsible positions. They accept 
guidance when it is given by people they trust—persons who take an interest in 
their problems. 


Many teachers have been favorably surprised at the fine scholastic ability 
of veterans. These trainees have demonstrated that age, maturity, military 
training, and practical experiences are fine qualifications for learning. The need 

i for refresher courses has possibly been overemphasized. Educators are just now 
beginning to give the proper weight to equivalents in education. 

The conclusion is the predic- 
tion that many veterans will take 
top honors in scholarship, and that 


’ many other veterans, average or 
below average in scholarship, will - 
attain their objectives because ' WHA 
they have mastered patience, de- 7 
termination, industry, orderli- Edward S. Donoho, president of Eastern Commercial 


ness, and the ability to work with Teachers Association; president, Strayer College, 
others. Baltimore, Maryland, and Washington, D. C. 
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The Laboratory Method of Accounting Instruction 
by 






Gilbert W. Cooke 


Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


The second class period of elementary ac- 
counting was just beginning. Forty students 
entered the room, seated themselves around 
large worktables and began work. The in- 
structor passed among the group, offering a 
suggestion to one or correcting an error for 
another. Superior students worked rapidly 
by themselves, checked solutions with the 
instructor at his desk, and began a second 
problem. One student found his problem 
contained errors and the instructor spent ten 
minutes with him to eliminate the trouble. 
Near the end of the two-hour period, the in- 
dividual work period was interupted by a 
ten minute lecture to explain a common 
difficulty. 

After two days working on Chapter 1, an 
outside assignment to read Chapter 2 was 
given, and then two days followed in which 
the students worked problems on the new 
assignment. As before, each problem was 
checked by each student when finished. 
When a number of related chapters were 
finished, a test served as a means of grading 
the students. 

It is evident that the laboratory method 
(1) places upon the student the responsibility 
to learn how to use his textbook as a chief 
source of accounting information, (2) pro- 
vides an atmosphere to encourage finishing 
the job at the “‘bench,” and (3) utilizes the 
instructor in giving aid to those who most 
need it. The traditional pattern of instruc- 
tion is reversed; the student does not spend 
the class period listening to instructions and 
he does not work many problems outside the 
laboratory. 

The laboratory method seems to produce 
the following results: 

1. More students master the accounting 
principles. In my experience, students using 
the laboratory method obtain a much higher 
median score than those using the traditional 
lecture method and outside work problems. 
It is not uncommon to have half the class 
score 90 per cent on a customary type of 
problem test. 

2. More students work a greater number 
of problems (at a saving of time) to master 
the principles. To illustrate, it has been con- 
sidered a norm to expect students to study 
two hours for each hour spent in class. For a 
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standard four-hour semester college course 
this would mean 120 outside hours. Yet, 
on data covering several semesters, students 
using the laboratory method averaged thirty 
hours a semester outside of class. These stu- 
dents worked as many of the regular type of 
problems plus the “set” as is usually re- 
quired. This would indicate a time saving of 
400 per cent. Furthermore, three superior 
students were required to work only eight, 
ten, and twelve hours respectively outside of 
class during the entire semester. 

3. More students develop a feeling of self- 
confidence. The laboratory method seems to 
encourage each student to work at his own 
speed. It enables an instructor to give help 
when needed and thus avoids the condition 
of confusion which frequently resulted from 
home-problem assignment. The buzz of 
activity encourages workmanship and self- 
reliance. 

4. More students like the method. Two 
students are quoted as follows: “I approve 
the laboratory method because it gives me a 
chance to work under supervision and guid- 
ance. It gives me more of a chance to ac- 
complish the work, it allows me to proceed at 
my own speed, and it saves wasting my time 
listening to lectures about principles I under- 
stand.” “I approve the laboratory method 
because it makes the accounting more inter- 
esting and there is a closer harmony between 
the instructor and the student. Problems 
can be worked and solved more quickly, and 
each student has a feeling that he knows 
what is going on.” 

It is frequently asserted that students 
should learn to pay attention to lectures so 
that they may work home assignments. It 
is just as sound educational methodology to 
require the students to learn how to read 
written instructions intelligently and then 
to provide favorable working conditions to 
permit them to apply what they have read. 
I have found much less copying of problems 
under the laboratory method than seemed to 
occur with home problems. 

Some persons question the advisibility of 
letting students use the answer book to 
check solutions. I can recall one acquaint- 
ance who collected all homework, graded it, 

(Concluded on page 215) 
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by 


Betty Drennan 
North High School 
Des Moines, lowa 


I felt and still do feel the need for a course 
to be offered for high school students who 
have not had shorthand, or those who have 
had it but do not care to continue with it. 
Yet these same students will go from high 
school to get either full-time jobs in offices or 
a part-time job while going on with their 
education either in a university, college, or a 
trade school. 

After graduation from high school, many 
students go into office jobs where they do not 
need shorthand. There are many positions 
in general office work where shorthand is not 
needed. Many modern offices that are for- 
tunate enough to own Dictaphones or Edi- 
phones have no need for shorthand. This is 
true even for private or personal secretaries. 

In our high school the only advanced com- 
mercial training subject was secretarial 
practice, which has the prerequisites of one 
unit of shorthand and one unit of typing. 
This arrangement left no course for training 
general office workers. This is the purpose 
that prompted me to design this course—a 
course for high school juniors and seniors who 
wish to further prepare themselves for the 
business world. My principal consented to 
my experimenting with this course and now 
I should like to tell you about it. 

The general objectives of the course are to 
acquaint students with common business and 
office practice and customs and to improve 
students in business and office skills. 

The only prerequisite of this office training 
course is one unit of typing. The first unit 
consists of a “‘brush-up”’ or review in typing 
and some advanced typing (a twenty-hour 
unit). Most of the course centers around 
typing; that is, typing may be used in one 
way or another in most of the units. 

Included in the typing unit are care of the 
machine, the different brands of typewriters 
and characteristics of each, general improve- 
ment on the typewriter, business letters, 
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Office Training 


Prepared while Miss Drennan taught in Hickman 
High School, Columbia, Missouri. 


mailing problems, business forms and legal 
documents, report and manuscript typing, 
proofreader’s marks, and more general office 
typing. 

The next unit we began was filing. As in so 
many current articles, lectures, and talks | 
have heard recently, one of the most common 
complaints from businessmen is the lack of 
their office help’s knowledge of filing; much 
time is wasted because of this. Many people 
believe if they know the alphabet they can 
file anything. We spent forty hours on the 
filing unit. A practice set was used which 
helped the class to understand filing much 
better; it also made the course more interest- 
ing. We were fortunate in our filing unit to 
have an exserviceman, who is back on the 
road as a salesman, come to our class and 
demonstrate some of the newest filing equip- 
ment. 

Next we started a unit in office machines 
and equipment. Our school does not have 
much to offer yet in the way of office ma- 
chines (we are hoping now that the war is 
over, we may be able to obtain some), so 
after we had studied and learned what we 
could about office machines and equipment 
from books, we took two or three trips to the 
Agricultural Extension Office at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri to observe the operation 
of the office machines and equipment. These 
machines and equipment included extra-long 
carriage typewriters, Ediphones (including 
the dictating, transcribing, and shaving ma- 
chines), copyholders, calculators, adding ma- 
chines (both ten-key and full keyboard 
styles), the Addressograph, duplicating ma- 
chines, mimeoscope, and stylus. ‘Those in 
charge of the office explained to us their filing 
system, which fit in with the filing we had 
studied just before the unit on office machines 
and equipment. 

The rest of the units in the course are 

(Concluded on page 211) 
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Opportunities in Merchandising 


by 






Robert R. Taylor 


Assistant General Merchandise Manager 
Bullock's 
Los Angeles, California 


An address given by Mr. Taylor at a meeting of school administrators 
and teachers entitled ‘Retailing Reports to the Schools” 


“What are the opportunities in merchan- 
dising?”’ I asked that question about twenty 
years ago and received a somewhat shocked 
and discouraged reply from a kindly advisor. 
“Retailing is underpaid, long in hours, dubi- 
ous in opportunity, and a genteel refuge of 
the misfits of business who lack ability in any 
other field.” So I got a job elsewhere. Three 
months later I gave up that position at $50 
a week to go to work as a stock clerk at half 
the pay, because I believed if most of the 
college graduates were being advised as I 
was, there should be an opportunity for me 
in retail trade. 

Today, more college graduates are choos- 
ing merchandising as a career, and for many 
of retailing’s executive jobs college training 
is a desirable asset but by no means an abso- 
lute necessity. Neither is a college education 
any criterion by which to predict success. 
The rudiments of a good education are essen- 
tial, but a college education does not neces- 
sarily indicate that the individual . has 
acquired either intellectual curiosity or 
adaptable habits of thinking. I do not want 
to minimize the necessity for the highest 
scholastic achievement and as much special- 
ized training as possible; but education is 
primarily for the business of living, and 
secondly, for life in business. 

I am getting into deep water (or should I 
say an area of conflict) when I state that the 
qualities of a successful merchant are more a 
question of personality traits and an attitude 
of mind than a product of education. I must 
also tell you regretfully that as yet, we have 
found no series of psychological tests that 
will predict success as a merchant with any 
high degree of certainty. We could use such 
tests if they could be validated, because every 
mistake we make in selecting a buyer costs 
from $10,000 on up. 

Fundamentally, there is nothing com- 
plicated about being a merchant. A mer- 
chant can exist only so long as he knows how 
to discover what customers want, how to buy 
those items of merchandise, and how to sell 
them at a profit. Retailing is not an exact 
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science—there is a risk, a gamble that every 
merchant must take. The nature of the 
business demands quick thinking and fast 
action, for the demands of customers are 
constantly changing. 

I shall briefly list four attributes that I 
believe indicate whether or not an individual 
can become a successful merchant. You will 
not find these in any textbook on retailing— 
they are fundamental attributes. 

The first and most important attribute is 
self-generating enthusiasm—enthusiasm for 
selling not only merchandise but also ideas. 
Unless an individual has that ability, he will 
never be happy in merchandising. Because 
it is so vitally important to have continual 
contact with customers, the buyer should 
devote some part of every day to selling. 
There is no substitute for meeting the cus- 
tomers face to face. 

The second attribute of a successful mer- 
chant is an orderly mind. This quality, like 
the first, is not necessarily a product of edu- 
cation; it can be a self-acquired discipline. 
The orderly mind has a definiteness of pur- 
pose—a goal. You do not begin a career in 
merchandising at the top or even near the 
top, whether you have a Master’s degree or 
not. The individual with an orderly mind 
aims toward the sort of job he is going to do 
and sticks with it. The dabbler merely hopes 
that something will click and blames the 
work or the “system” for his lack of prog- 
ress. 

The third essential is decisiveness. Not 
only must a good merchant be able to analyze 
his customers’ wants and set up a clear-cut 
plan, but he must also be able to act fast. He 
must have courage based on knowledge, not 
bluff, and willingness to act decisively and to 
take full responsibility for his decision. Suc- 
cess in merchandising is not for the timid, the 
sluggish mind, nor the extreme introvert. 

The fourth characteristic of a successful 
merchant is leadership. That term covers a 
great deal of ground. Without leadership 
ability the buyer is a “‘prima donna”’ unable 
to secure co-operation and unable to inspire 
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and train others; and because of that lack, he 
is never able to fill a higher job. 

These four are the essential attributes of a 
successful merchant. However, there is one 
other even less tangible attribute that is im- 
portant for those who want to stay at the 
front in the field of merchandising—that at- 
tribute is tmagination. Only with a well di- 
rected imagination can the merchant under- 
stand the changes that are taking place and 
prepare to meet them. It is this quality that 
marks the difference between the run-of-the- 
mill merchant and the creative merchant. 

This seems like quite a formidable list of 
qualifications and surely anyone fortunate 
enough to possess them could succeed in al- 
most any business. That may be, yet you 
will note that the attributes I have stressed 
are not direct products of a technical educa- 
tion nor that I have mentioned artistic abil- 
ity, refinement, health, and intelligence. I 
have omitted these not because they are not 
desirable but because they are not the deter- 
mining factors of success in merchandising as 
we see it. 

If you think I am too ambiguous in my 
analysis of successful merchants, ask your- 
self the traits of the most successful teachers 
of all time. 

Only a small percentage of those who enter 
the retail trade to become merchants will 
succeed in reaching the top, but the total 
number of job opportunities offer a wide lati- 
tude for the ambitious individual to find his 
niche. There are over 10,000 department 
stores in the United States requiring from a 
dozen to several hundred executives in each 
store. Nearly half of those executive posi- 
tions are in the merchandising field. More- 
over, there is no barrier to prevent an execu- 
tive in one division of the department store 
business from crossing over into another di- 
vision. I can think of two recent examples in 
our own organization: The head of the wrap- 
ping and packing department became a mer- 
chandise manager and our publicity director 
became general superintendent. Executive 
ability is not frozen at a predetermined level 
in department store organization. The need 
for such executive ability is too urgent to 
hold it in a rut. 

The department store is also somewhat 
different from many other types of business 
in that women have as good an opportunity 
for executive positions as men. As a matter 
of fact, women have the majority of the buy- 
ers’ jobs. The general merchandise manager 
of our Wilshire store is a woman and two of 
the three merchandise managers in our new 
Pasadena store will be women. The most 
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frequently traveled road to an executive job 
in merchandising is through selling. I have 
already stressed the fact that only through 
selling can we acquire the necessary knowl- 
edge of customers’ needs. This knowledge is 
essential in order to do intelligent buying. 

I have frequently been asked by young 
people who think they want to become buy- 
ers or fashion advisors why they should waste 
their time and wear out their feet “‘clerking.” 
To these young people, anyone who sells on 
the floor is a clerk. All I can honestly tell a 
person who asks me about the opportunities 
of a clerk is that there are no real opportuni- 
ties in merchandising for just a clerk. The 
pay is as low as conscience or the law will 
allow. The clerk’s job is drudgery, and as 
soon as a vending machine can be invented, 
the clerk will join the unemployed. 

If, however, the young person should ask 
about a selling job rather than a clerking job, 
I can honestly say that there are opportuni- 
ties for the saleswoman or salesman in the 
department store. There is an inseparable 
gulf between the clerk and the salesman. It 
reflects itself not only in immediate financial 
return but also in satisfaction in the work 
and in opportunity for advancement. To the 
saleswoman there is enjoyment in the color, 
the variety of contacts, the activity, and the 
handling of merchandise. Every customer is 
a challenge to understanding and a test of 
selling ability. To the clerk, all is drab 
drudgery—the customer is an irritation, the 
merchandise is something of which to be rid, 
and the closing bell is the only bright spot of 
the day. Unfortunately there are a great 
number of clerks in the retail business. 

Many young women are interested in sell- 
ing as an interim job between school and 
marriage. They not only can make a fair 
salary, plus bonus for their effort, but they 
also acquire a practical knowledge of style 
and value which makes them better home- 
makers and consumers. These women buy 
many of the items for their trousseau and 
future home at an employee’s discount. This 
discount also adds to the business awareness 
they soon gain from their work. 

The poise and graciousness with which the 
young women learn to meet difficult cus- 
tomers gives them confidence in handling 
human relations in their home community. 
The girl who has learned selling need never 
feel totally inadequate if economic ill fortune 
should strike her family. 

What then of the career woman? If she 
has (in some degree) the qualities I men- 
tioned and particularly enthusiasm for sell- 

(Concluded on page 2265) 
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Typing Atmosphere 
by 





Ethel S. Magee 
Cleveland Heights High School 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


There is a great deal said about methods 
of teaching typewriting, and, it is true, that 
unless a student is taught correct typing 
habits, he can not become an efficient typist. 
However, after the student knows the key- 
board and the right fingering and has formed 
correct. typing habits, we still have some- 
thing to take into consideration in order to 
get him to turn out efficient work in a given 
length of time. This important requisite is 
the creation of a pleasant classroom atmos- 
phere. This depends upon several factors— 
the student’s mental attitude, his relation- 
ship with his teacher and with his class as- 
sociates, and even his attitude toward his 
home situation. 

The attitude of the student towards the 
teacher should be one of respect and friendli- 
ness. The teacher cannot bring about this 
friendliness unless he has poise and dignity, 
and speaks to the student in a kind but firm 
manner. Speaking loudly and impatiently 
will never gain a friendly attitude from the 
student. We expect politeness from the 
student, but are we ourselves an example of 
manners? Another important factor is the 
teacher’s ability to type expertly and even 
at times to type with the student in order to 
understand his attitude in his daily work. 
A student appreciates the fact that a teacher 
knows exactly the difficulty of each assign- 
ment or project. If the teacher is enthusi- 
astic about the subject of typewriting, his 
enthusaism will radiate into the classroom 
and help the student to respect the subject 
of typewriting. 

The students in beginning typewriting 
classes are usually thrilled with the idea of 
learning to type, but the advanced classes 
might get a bit bored unless they are made 
to feel they are actually doing office work. 
After the advanced classes have learned 
stenciling and Mimeographing, they enjoy 
doing work for the school and for the teach- 
ers. Asa reward, the teachers for whom they 
work are always ready and willing to give 
them references when they leave school. In 
the advanced classes the feeling that he is 
doing actual secretarial work develops re- 
sponsibility, dignity, and initiative on the 
part of the student. This right attitude 
towards the teacher will undoubtedly carry 
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over into the office between typists or 
stenographers and their employer. 

The student must also have faith in the 
rating the teacher gives him. He should not 
be led into thinking he is doing satisfactory 
work when he is not. Teachers cannot afford 
to do careless grading, even if their grade 
books do not show a normal curve. Not 
long ago one of my students was quite dis- 
couraged about her low grade in typing and 
informed me she did not understand why 
she was doing such poor work when the year 
before she had received good grades. I told 
her it was unusual for any students to go 
backwards in typing. She said she would 
bring me a test paper showing her grade. 
When I regraded the paper, I found it con- 
tained a large number of errors that had not 
been checked. This revelation made the 
student feel more encouraged, for, although 
she realized she was not doing good work, 
she now felt that she was, at least, making a 
continued improvement. 

In any profession as exact as business, the 
teacher is doing the student a great injustice 
not to let him know his true worth. When 
he goes into the business field, his employer 
will not be following a grading curve in 
evaluating him but will expect accurate 
work at all times. If the employee does not 
measure up to his expectation, the employer 
will not hesitate to dismiss him. System 
and accuracy are demanded in the business 
field, and where else are our young people 
going to learn these essentials if not in the 
classroom? 

The attitude between students is just as 
important as the attitude between teacher 
and student. ‘The students in the class 
should be taught friendliness and good 
sportsmanship and the right kind of help- 
fulness toward each other. Very little talking 
should be permitted, and it is the duty of the 
teacher to protect students from being 
bothered in their work. There are usually 
some students who are socially inclined and 
find every excuse possible to bother their 
neighbors by borrowing pencils and paper. 
Unless the student is taught good behavior 
towards his fellow workers in the school, he 
is liable to be a nuisance in an office. 

Not only is it necessary to have a pleasant 
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relationship between students in the class- 
room, but his relationship with friends on 
the outside may also affect the student if 
that relationship is not pleasant. To use 
another personal observation: A mother 
came to see me about the poor work her 
daughter was doing in typing. She gave as 
one of the reasons for the poor work the 
treatment her daughter had received from a 
girl friend. She said her daughter had lost 
both appetite and sleep over the situation, 
but, since the misunderstanding existing be- 
tween the two girls had been forgotten, she 
thought her daughter would start doing 
better work and would again be able to con- 
centrate on her typing. This may seem like 
a small incident; yet it is important in the 
life of a teen-age girl. 

The attitude of the student toward his 
parents and home conditions can also play 
an important part in the development of a 
typist. Often unpleasant conditions in the 
home can be made smoother if the teacher is 
able to gain the student’s confidence. Any- 
one in trouble likes to have a friend with 
whom to talk it over. 

The physical condition of a student may 
also affect his mental attitude to a great 
extent. The importance of sufficient sleep, 
proper food, and physical education should 
be stressed. In the classroom the right 
posture of the student at the typewriter will 
tend to prevent fatigue and aid in breathing. 
Of course, the teacher should watch the 
ventilation and the lighting in the room. 
Keeping the blinds raised will allow more 
light in the room. Copyholders for the text- 
books used for copy work, held in place at 
the proper slant on the table, will aid greatly 
in vision and lessen eye strain. Chairs ad- 
justed properly will aid in posture. The stu- 
dent should wear comfortable clothing, with 
plenty of room in the shoulders and sleeves. 
All of these factors greatly affect the de- 
velopment of the typist. 

The effect of food on the concentration of 
a student is quite surprising. This fact was 
brought to my attention not long ago. I 
have two advanced classes, one of which 
meets during periods 4 and 5, and conse- 
quently their noon lunch is delayed until 
12:30; the other class meets after lunch. The 
class before lunch had been doing work 
much inferior to that of the afternoon class. 
After doing everything possible to push and 
pull these students along, I asked different 
students their trouble. They told me that 
they had such an empty feeling in their 
stomach they could not concentrate. I 
might say here that our students live quite 
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a distance from school and, since our school 
begins at 8:30 in the morning, it is necessary 
that these students get up and eat breakfast 
at an early hour. As an experiment I per- 
mitted the morning class to have something 
to eat, such as a cookie or cracker between 
the fourth and fifth periods and sent them 
out of the classroom to get a drink of water. 
The next time I gave them tests, the results 
showed an improvement of more than 50 
per cent in accuracy. 

Sufficient sleep cannot be overemphasized. 
Although it is a factor the teacher is unable 
to control, we can stress in the classroom the 
importance of sufficient sleep, and trust the 
parents to take care of it. When parents 
come to the school to find out why their 
daughter or son is not doing good work, the 
teacher has an opportunity to tell them that 
it is necessary for the child to have sufficient 
sleep, the same as if they were in training for 
athletics or any other skilled subject that 
demands exactness and endurance. 

The student’s success depends upon his 
personality, the ability to get along with 
others, and his skill and efficiency in his 
work. In the classroom these qualities of 
character may be developed with proper 
classroom atmosphere. 





Preserve Your Manuals and Keys 


There is still a shortage of paper. We must 
make every effort to conserve teachers’ manuals 
and teachers’ keys. We want every teacher 
who uses one of our books for which there is a 
manual or a key to have these reference books 
without charge, but at the same time, they 
should be conserved. We therefore ask your 
co-operation as follows: 


(1) Do not request a manual or a key until 
you have investigated to see whether 
there is one available for your use in 
the school. 


(2) Do not request a replacement of an 
old manual or a key if your old copy 
is still usable. 

(3) If you have lost or misplaced your 
reference book, try to find it. 

(4) As a general principle, manuals and 
keys should be considered the prop- 
erty of the school. If you change 
teaching positions or change courses, 
these reference books should be made 
available to your successor. 


We are suggesting these practices so that we 
may continue our usual policy of furnishing 
reference books 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 

(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
New York 
San Francisco Dallas 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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College Orientation 


by 






Enoch |. Kaufer 
Woodbury College 
Los Angeles, California 





The educational benefits of 
the GI Bill of Rights have 
brought thousands of veterans 
to American colleges and, 
among them, a great many into 
the field of collegiate business 
courses. 

Any new college student is 
necessarily confronted with 
rarious adjustment problems 
arising from his new occupa- 
tion and environment. The re- 
turning veteran, however, 
must overcome more “bar- 
riers” in college life than his 
colleague from the ranks of 
peacetime high school graduates. The latter 
has been in continuous contact with teachers, 
textbooks, libraries, and other study facili- 
ties, while our ex-GI student finds himself 
again in lecture halls and study rooms after 
an absence from two to five years, and in 
numerous cases even longer than that. 
Neither service life nor distant high school 
days have prepared him for this adjustment. 

The purpose of this rather new subject, 
orientation, is, therefore, designed to meet 
the needs of these ex-GI students in particu- 
lar, and also those business students who 
have an earnest desire to improve their 
methods of study. 

‘xperience has proved that approximately 
twenty one-hour sessions, devoted entirely to 
orientation with class assignments and proj- 
ects and entitling the student to a moderate 
amount of college credit, were of great benefit 
to freshmen; this is an opinion that is sup- 
ported by many unreserved student com- 
mendations. 

The following is a short description of the 
procedure that might be followed in the 
presentation of this subject. 

In the opening sessions, at a time when the 
freshman still feels strange and rather out of 
place on the campus, he should become ac- 
quainted with his new school’s traditions, 
past achievements, its various services, or- 
ganizations, and social activities. Lectures 
by the instructor should not be the only 
method of presenting these aspects of college 
life to the college freshman. Various school 
officials, such as the dean, librarian, veter- 
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ans’ counsellor, employment 
manager, and Veterans Ad- 
ministration representative, 
might be given an opportu- 
nity to addres these orienta- 
tion classes and conduct ques- 
tion and answer periods on the 
services or their respective offi- 
ces. The student editor of the 
college paper, representatives 
of the student body, officers of 
college clubs, and representa- 
tives of other organizations 
should also be asked to speak 
to these classes in a general “‘get 
_ acquainted” campaign. After 
these opening sessions the new student will 
have overcome most of his initial shyness and 
bewilderment; and college officials will have 
been spared a great many individual confer- 
ences with new students. Freshmen will feel 
encouraged to make contacts with members 
of the faculty on a more personal basis and to 
take part in students’ activities. 

One or two sessions might be interpolated 
for the purpose of explaining degree require- 
ments and the difference between required and 
elective credits. ‘Too many college students are 
not fully aware of the importance and bene- 
ficial selection of elective credits. Especially 
in the field of business education, wisely- 
chosen electives might give the student an 
added specialty and skill. 

In the next phase of orientation the stu- 
dents should be given concrete suggestions 
on how to study, how to read, how to take 
notes, and how to budget their time. At the 
beginning the students should be made aware 
of the chief aim of study: not a mere acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, but the development of 
useful work habits. In our intellectual pur- 
suits as much as in our business pursuits, we 
constantly waste time and energy because of 
our lack of skill in knowing what we want, 
where to get it, and how to use it. The pur- 
pose of college study should be mainly re- 
garded as an elimination of such waste by 
acquiring the skill of collecting, evaluating, 
and applying scientific information. 

The student of business should also keep in 
mind the profound distinction between skill 
learning and knowledge learning. Skill learn- 
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ing requires continued repetition and prac- 
tice, and will have to be applied in subjects, 
such as typing, shorthand, foreign languages, 
operation of office machines, and business 
mathematics; knowledge learning requires 
the gaining of insight into a situation, the 
grasping of related ideas, and will be used in 
subjects, such a economies, business law, 
business psychology, and personnel manage- 
ment. Certain subjects, such as accounting, 
require a combination of both of these 
methods. An open discussion of these two 
methods of approach, depending on the type 
of learning required, will help the novice in 
distinguishing between the two basic study 
habits and might help reduce many initial 
failures. 

It is usually in the field of knowledge learn- 
ing that the new student, especially the re- 
turned veteran, loses his bearings. Hence it 
is proper to devote a few extra sessions to a 
discussion of knowledge learning. The stu- 
dent should be warned that improvement in 
this method will not be gained by mere repe- 
tition of the same activity, by the memoriz- 
ing of sentences, or by droning over words, 
but by the acquisition of new insights, by 
associating new ideas with previously ac- 
quired ideas, and by discriminating between 
essential and incidental information. I have 
no illusion that such an understanding will be 
gained merely by attending orientation 
classes; but a discussion of these points might 
help arouse the necessary awareness of the 
problem. 

Mention should be made in this connection 
of the usual appearance of the learning curve 

its gradual rise and its almost unavoidable 
“plateau” periods. Overcoming plateaus in 
learning is one of the indispensible require- 
ments of a successful college student. 

It might be advisable to discuss at this 
point effective methods of textbook study and 
the study of methods of scientific material in 
general. What material should be remem- 
bered after reading a textbook and what are 
the mere illustrations and examples given 
by the author? The instructor of orientation 
classes might find it helpful to use Section IV 
of Professor Edward Foster’s book, A Way 
to Better English,' entitled “Reading and 
Thinking,” as a basis for the discussion on 
effective book study. In this section the 
student’s attention is called to the import- 
ance of the table of contents of every text- 
book; the chapter headings; and the use of 
bold type, italics, and enumerations by the 
author. All of these are significant signposts 


for the discovery of leading ideas and key 
terms used in the textbook. After grasping 
the meaning of key terms, the student is 
better prepared to work on chapter outlines 
and book outlines and reviews for examina- 
tions; in short, he is now aware that “‘remem- 
bering” is mainly a selective process and not 
the result of mechanical routine study. 

Our next step in college orientation might 
be a short discussion of effective note taking. 
Note taking should be presented as an aid to 
clear thinking in the form of an active and 
critical mental process instead of the tedious 
recording of the instructor’s lecture. Note 
taking requires a thorough understanding of 
the textbook chapter under discussion espe- 
cially the leading key terms in that chapter. 
Only with such a background is the student 
enabled to develop that attitude of criticism 
and mental curiosity that is a prerequisite of 
intelligent note taking. Even the visual and 
mechanical aspects of note taking should be 
discussed in orientation: loose-leaf note- 
books vs. file cards, arrangements of para- 
graphs, and the use of numerals and letters. 

The session on budgeting time should in- 
clude concrete suggestions on how to strike 
a proper balance of curricular and extra- 
curricular activities and should also draw 
proper boundary lines for part-time work— 
an occupation that is usually overdone by 
ex-GI students. 

Our freshmen are now ready to be taught 
the proper use of the college library and library 
facilities in general. Organized trips to the 
public library of the community and library 
projects assigned to the class should supple- 
ment the lectures of the instructor. As a 
result of these activities the student should 
be thoroughly familiar with Melvil Dewey’s 
classification system, the use of library card 
catalogues, the reader’s guide to periodical 
literature, the U. S. catalogue, the trade 
catalogue index, industrial arts index, and 
public affairs information service. 

Particular attention should be paid to the 
proper use of encyclopedias and other refer- 
ence material: The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
the Columbia Encyclopedia, the Encyclopedia 
of the Social Sciences, Hutchinson’s Technical 
and Scientific Encyclopedia, the Dictionary of 
American Biography, Webster's International 
Dictionary, and Who’s Who? are only a few 
examples of this group. 

Orientation as applied to the student of 
business would not be complete without 
mentioning the value of early contacts with 

(Concluded on page 228) 


‘Edward Foster, “Reading and Thinking,” A Way to Better English (Boston, Massachusetts: Little, Brown, and Co., 1942), 


pp. 167-213. 
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Meeting Challenging Situations 
by 






Charles A. Juckett 
High School 
East Hampton, New York 


Professional educators are people who are 
always originating some educational non- 
sense terms such as “correlation,” “individ- 
ual differences,” “‘behavior patterns,” and 
“learning curves.” Not only that, but they 
also act as though by merely repeating the 
words all problems are automatically solved. 
We listen with bated breath and wonder 
why. During the war there was a new word 

acceleration. 

I really do not object to the idea behind 
these terms. What I do not like is the im- 
plication of terrible finality with which the 
incongruities are used. “Acceleration” — 
that’s all. You know how it is. Maybe that 
is why I feel so abashed at mentioning it to 
you, but mention it I will. But not in regard 
to the war. We are pretty tired of that. In- 
cidentally, when my next child starts to 
walk, if he puts his left foot forward first, or 
ties knots in his string of beads, or says 
“bang,” he is his mother’s child. 

You know we business educators have 
been accelerating for a long time, but what 
do you think when someone uses the term? 
The same thing I do, I'll bet. Long hours 
poring over lists of subject matter, deciding 
what should be attained at the level of mas- 
tery, working at night, trying to fit what 
you have to teach to the varying abilities of 
students of different ages—aren’t those the 
visions the word brings forth? Yes, and it is 
nonsense. 

In your town, whether it be a hamlet or 
New York City, I am sure people come in 
to see you and say, “Mr. ..., can I learn 
enough about shorthand and typewriting 
in two months to take a job?” Or a former 
student who was graduated a couple of years 
ago comes in to see you and asks, “Can I 
come into your class and brush up on my 
shorthand?” Or a boy comes in and says, 
“Gee, I wish I had taken the commercial 
course. I have a good job with my father 
now in his business and I don’t know any- 
thing about it.” Or “I am going to take a 
Civil Service exam next month. Can you 
help me?” 

Let’s talk about these problems for a 
while. You have them; I know you do. I 
have talked to teachers from all over the 
United States and from foreign countries 
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and I know these things occur. Furthermore, 
as an enlisted man and as an officer in the 
Navy, I talked with literally hundreds of 
men—there were no “boys” in the service 
during the war—and I know that such 
problems exist. If you do not see them, and, 
more particularly, if you do not do some- 
thing about them, you are not doing a job. 

We have complained about lack of interest 
in our classes—are we willing to pass up 
opportunities like this? No, don’t do it! 
Look at the opportunities inherent in such a 
situation! The student wants to learn; his 
interest is extremely high (and there is a 
reason for it); he has time, but if he doesn’t, 
he will make time. Let’s say you are teach- 
ing typewriting. ‘There is a time in every 
typing class when the students are typing 
and all you can do is observe and suggest. 
Could you spare some of that time to take 
a student such as we’re discussing and teach 
him some typing on the side? He will go 
ahead faster than the rest of the class— 
unless you kill his desire. He will eat it up, 
he will practice many extra hours a day, he 
will dream about it at night—he’ll learn. 

Suppose somebody wants to learn short- 
hand. No, there is no time in a well-run 
shorthand class for such a thing. But you 
have transcription periods. You could take 
him aside and whisper the beginning truths 
of shorthand to him. When he finishes the 
first few chapters of reading, place him with 
the beginning shorthand students. Do not 
expect much from him for the first few 
weeks, but then put some pressure on the 
student. Tell him to do two, three, or four 
assignments a day—seven days a week- 
depending upon his native ability (there is 
another one of those terms). Put him in the 
second-year shorthand class before he is 
ready. By the time he is as good as your 
second-year class, he is probably better. 
Surely, it will take some of your time—it 
might even take a free period or so. What 
are you teaching for? Money? Whom are 
you trying to kid? 

Or suppose you get some out-of-school 
person who knows nothing about business 
procedures, practices, and methods, but 
who has a job and “‘wishes he had taken the 
commercial course.” Give him your fresh- 
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man general business textbook, a workbook, 
and a few words of advice as he goes through 
it. Correct his papers with him. Give him 
the tests that correlate with the course; he 
will like it and it will give him a sense of 
accomplishment—if he is the right kind of 
person. Usually, however, a person with 
good traits will be able to appraise his own 
learning process better than tests can do 
it for him, because he will appraise it in 
relation to what he needs on his job. 

Take, for example, the person who wants 
to “brush up.” That is the easiest of the lot. 
Be certain the advanced typing and short- 
hand classes get about two weeks of inten- 
sive work—and let the candidate sit with 
them. 

Yes, I have been talking about accelera- 
tion and meeting special situations. Give 
students their acceleration. It will take 
something from you? So what? How do you 
measure teaching success? Please don’t say 
anything about “financial rewards,” not 
during an inflationary period, anyway! Suc- 
cess? The greater good? Students who smile 
fondly when you name is mentioned? A pat 
on the back from the “boss?” Look at your 
own personal criteria (another such term) 
for your own personal conduct as a member 
of the teaching profession. Can you afford 
not to accelerate when it is needed? No! 
What more satisfaction can you get from 
teaching than by seeing the success of one 
of these acceleratees whom you have put 
over the hurdles? 

In our school we meet them all the time. 
We teach bright grade school children to 
type in three months so that they can pub- 
lish their own school paper—in our spare 
time. That is fun! All we have to do is keep 
up with them! The “brush-up problem” is 
met every fortnight or so. About five times 
a year, we face the problem student who 
says, “I can get a job if I can learn short- 
hand and typing in five months” (or six 
months, or a year). So there goes the com- 
mercial teachers’ free time for awhile. We 
have one now. An ex-BAM (woman ma- 
rine) dropped in with the happy information 
that she had a job as manager of a business 
if she could learn shorthand, typing, book- 
keeping, and elementary essentials of busi- 
ness within four months. She had taken a 
college entrance course (with some reason) 
in high school. She is smart—as most such 
a. are, and she will be able to take the 
job. 

Before I entered the service, an older 
woman came in with this problem: Her 
husband was going to enter the service and 
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she would not be able to live in her accus- 
tomed style for much longer than a year 
and a half after he left. She had good con- 
nections that would give her a good secre- 
tarial job—if she could attain the requisite 
degree of secretarial skill. What about it? 
It was a pleasure. Her child was an accel- 
eratee, too—learning typing in preparation 
for work on the grade-school paper. Mother 
and daughter learned rapidly. Mother was 
A+ by the time the year and a half was up. 
She came to school regularly every morning 
for two classes in shorthand, one in typing, 
and one in tutoring. Actually, that one 
period of tutoring did not require more than 
20 minutes a week of the teacher’s time. 
And here is a little teaching trick that I like: 
I had some boys and girls, who were rather 
poor in shorthand, work with that woman 
during the tutoring period. The older woman 
was teaching them before they had worked 
together three days. They dictated to each 
other, pointed out the others’ errors, and 
did a lot of my work! Incidentally that 
woman is in town now—and what a booster 
for the school is she! 

One case that I remember was that of a 
local minister—an outwardly stern old man, 
However, I am sure he had known Friar Tuck 
intimately. He wanted to learn typing so he 
could type the parish letters and do essential 
mimeographing. He learned typing in five 
months—sitting between two little children 
aged eight and nine respectively. I have a 
picture of them which I label “Study in 
Contrast.” He is a wonderful old man. 

The case which broke all records was that 
of a girl who had been studying to be a 
teacher but decided she wanted to be a 
secretary. She enrolled in January and won- 
dered if she would be able to take a job by 
June. She took a secretarial job with tough 
requirements that March. And she passed 
her 100-word-a-minute test in shorthand 
before beginning work. I remember her 
with awe mixed with trembling respect. 

Do I bore you? These reminiscences give 
me a lot of pleasure. (Now that I look at 
that sentence, I begin to wonder how I 
could ever make such an understatement.) 





STATISTICAL TYPING 
By S. J. WANOUS 
STATISTICAL TYPING is designed for a special short 
course or for selected drills. It contains 51 pages, with a 
total of 111 problems, drills, and tests. The tests are of 
two types: straight tabulation and a combination of straight 
copy and unarranged material to be tabluated. 


List price 52 cents, subject to school discount. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York Chicago SanFrancisco Dallas 
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A Term Project in Commercial Law 


by 


Sidney |. Simon 
Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn, New York 


The following, in an expanded lesson plan 
form, is an outline of a term project that is 
suggested for use by classes in commercial 
law. I used this outline quite successfully 
while teaching at a New York City high- 
school as a semester project for the business 
law club, of which I was faculty advisor. 
The plan and procedure of this project are 
readily adaptable to actual classroom use. 

Aim. ‘The general aim of the project is to 
conduct a class moot court. Specifically, 
however, the project is designed with the 
aim of bringing to the class a better under- 
standing of the workings of courts of law, 
an interest in and a realization of the “life” 
that exists in the subject of commercial law, 
and the application of worth-while attitudes 
and skills. These include practice in public 
speaking, independent research, organization 
of thought and material, and the develop- 
ment of a sense of judgment. 

PROJECT PROBLEM. ‘he actual problem of 
the project is to try in class the case famous 
in the study of the law of contracts of Hart- 
ford vs. The Board of Water Commissioners. 
“ven if the students should discover the 
name of this cause of action, which should 
not be disclosed to them, they would ordi- 
narily not find it readily accessible to them. 
Since it is a Connecticut case, the students 
of other states would probably be unable to 
locate the reports covering the original ac- 
tion. The facts of the case are, however, to 
be presented to them, and the question, it 
may well be mentioned, is still a moot one 
in the courts of most of the states of our 
country. 

The facts, which the individual teacher 
can enlarge and expand upon to fit the size 
of his class and the number of students he 
will have available to act as witnesses (out- 
lined below) are briefly as follows: A con- 
tracts to build a water pipe line for B at a 
certain price. After the work is half com- 
pleted, A tells B that due to unforeseen 
difficulties in the work, he cannot go ahead 
with the job at the aforementioned agreed 
figure, and that if he is to continue, he must 
get a higher price. B tells him to go ahead 
with the work and agrees to pay him this 
higher price. But after A finishes the pipe 
line, B refuses to pay more than the original 
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price for it, and A sues him for the payment 
of the larger figure to which he had later 
agreed. The issue or question involved (an 
important one in the law of contracts) is 
whether B is bound by his promise to pay 
the higher price, or is his plea of “‘no con- 
sideration” for that later promise (because 
A is merely doing what he was already leg- 
ally bound by the first contract to carry out) 
a valid defense? 

MOTIVATION. ‘The interest of the class in 
this type of project can best be first awak- 
ened by a group visit to a courtroom to hear 
an actual case tried. By soliciting the co- 
operation of the clerk of the Bronx County 
Supreme Court, I was most fortunate in 
obtaining an invitation for my law club to 
visit a part of that court in which a case 
involving a question of contractual law was 
being tried. After the court adjourned for 
the day, the judge invited the group into 
his chambers and allowed them to question 
him on law and court procedure. Needless 
to say, the members of the club left the 
court with a keen interest in trials and the 
workings of our judicial tribunals. 

If a visit to an actual court in session 
cannot be arranged, however, motivation 
may perhaps be stimulated by showing to 
the students a motion picture of a court 
trial. 

After the visit to the courthouse has taken 
place, and while the memory of it is still 
fresh in the minds of the students, the project 
should then be presented to them for con- 
sideration and preliminary discussion. 

PROCEDURE. The first step in the actual 
carrying out of the term project is a class 
discussion on court procedure, as gleaned 
from their visit to the court. I was able to 
obtain the services of a young lawyer who 
addressed the club and gave them a brief 
resume of the trial of a case in court. If 
actual legal assistance cannot be obtained, 
however, this resume can be made by the 
teacher himself. The sources of legal argu- 
ments and opinions and their use are then 
brought out in class discussion and sample 
legal briefs are passed to the class, with 
some general instructions and suggestions 
as to how they are written being given by 
the teacher. The aid of co-operating at- 
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torneys must again be secured in obtaining 
these sample briefs, but the teacher should 
ordinarily run into no great difficulty on 
that score. 

The teacher, or perhaps even the class by 
vote, then selects the students for the va- 
rious positions or parts to be played in the 
problem. It is probably best that the selec- 
tions be made by the teacher so that he may 
choose the students for the roles according 
to their abilities, selecting those most fitted 
for each position or perhaps choosing those 
whom the teacher deems most in need of the 
particular type of training offered by the 
part he is selected to play. 

The positions or parts to be played in the 
moot court, in the order of intelligence level 
needed to fill them are: 

3 judges. 

4 lawyers on each side of the controversy 
to try the case in open court. 

3 law clerks on each side of the contro- 
versy to aid in preparing arguments 
and to write the briefs. 
witnesses—any number—to testify to 
the facts of the case, depending upon 
the size of the class and the complexity 
of the facts as developed by the teacher. 

12 jurymen (6 in a small class). 

1 court clerk. 

2 or more court attendants. 


It is to be noted that this moot court will 
combine the features of the original or lower 
court and of the appellate court; hence, the 
use of the three judges and a jury. 

The teacher should then go over with the 
various actors the problems they will have 
and must solve in the roles they are to play. 
These discussions may be done privately, 
after class, with the individuals directly 
involved. The teacher may, however, find 
it more convenient to carry out these con- 
ferences with the individuals in the various 
positions during class time while the rest 
of the students work independently on their 
own specific problems or the whole class 
may profitably join in all of the discussions. 

These conferences should begin with in- 
structions to those chosen as witnesses, in 
the presence of the lawyers on their side, as 
to the facts to which each is to testify. The 
teacher should then go over with the lawyers 
and the law clerks their various arguments 
and give constructive suggestions and com- 
ments as well as further simple instructions 
on briefing. The judges, principally the 
chief justice, are instructed on how they 
are to act, what in a rudimentary way is 
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good and bad evidence, what the charge to 
the jury consists of, and the like. The 
teacher can then discuss with the jurors 
the need for open-mindedness, explain to 
them their duties and responsibilities, show 
them how to marshal the facts, and show 
them how to handle the legal questions after 
the charge is made by the judges. The clerk 
and the attendants should then discuss with 
the teacher their place in the plan and what 
their duties are. In this moot court, the 
clerk and the attendants have the responsi- 
bility of assembling, or even manufacturing, 
the courtroom effects for the classroom. 
The teacher should finally look over the 
polished draft of the two briefs and make 
comments; then the preparations are com- 
pleted. 

FULFILLMENT. On the appointed day, the 
trial will begin. As many as three sessions 
of the class or club may be needed before 
the trial is completed. After the evidence is 
given, the lawyers give their oral arguments. 
The briefs of each side of the controversy 
are then read aloud in class and are passed 
to the class to see them. The judges then 
share in charging the jury, and the jury de- 
liberates and delivers its verdict. 

After the trial is over, general discussion 
‘an be held on the trial, on the arguments 
presented, on the method in which they 
were presented, on the charge of the judges, 
and finally, even on the verdict of the jury. 
As the facts the teacher has manufactured 
for the case to suit the limitations of his 
class may be quite different from that of 
the original case, it is not advisable that 
any reference, even at this stage, be made 
to the reports of the action. 

This project, it is believed, will be inter- 
esting and stimulating to any group study- 
ing commercial law, and my own experience 
with it has proven it to be quite practicable 
and well worth the class or club time that 
was devoted to it. 





ACCOUNTING FOR PAY-ROLL 
DEDUCTIONS 


by Sherwood and Pendery 


A 1946 edition of ACCOUNTING FOR PAY-ROLL DE- 
DUCTIONS is available. It is based on the latest laws 
pertaining to withholding taxes. Forms and reports are 
adequately illustrated. In the problems and the project the 
student computes withholding taxes and social security 
taxes; and records the necessary information in a pay-roll 
journal and an earnings record. 


List price 16 cents, subject to school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York Chicago SanFrancisco Dallas 
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The Function of Economics in a Business Curriculum 


by 


John T. Walter 
College of the City of New York 
New York, New York 


Economics is, more than any other aca- 
demic subject, the connecting link between 
business practices and general education. 
At times, the goals of general education are 
forgotten as a result of intensive concentra- 
tion upon specific skill training, and it may 
appear as though you are wandering aim- 
lessly among courses of study that have 
little more than tradition to justify their 
existence. However, business training in- 
volves something more than skill develop- 
ment. The graduate should be aware of 
what is going on in the world. This aware- 
ness is becoming the usual thing to expect in 
modern business; it is a prerequisite for 
positions of leadership. The study of eco- 
nomics adds depth to one’s understanding of 
business, up to the limit of his ability to 
understand. 

Consider the negotiator of labor contracts. 
How is his attitude toward business, em- 
ployees, or consumers affected by clear 
thinking as to the potential consequences of 
alternative courses of action? Another per- 
son engaged in business finance or consumer 
credit is more competent if he knows some- 
thing about business cycles and the influence 
of price changes on various classes of people 
and kinds of transactions. The secretary who 
is alert to circumstances and trends within 
an industry is better prepared to handle cor- 
respondence and to deal intelligently with 
fellow workers and customers. Without 
multiplying the illustrations, it can be seen 
that similar examples are possible in con- 
nection with nearly all business occupations. 

“ven though economics classes deal with 
controversial matters, and there is no valid 
reason why they should not, it is not the 
place of business education to make good 
Republicans or Democrats or Socialists. 
Neither can we justify missionary work for 
private enterprise, although this thought 
may seem strange to some business educa- 
tors. Each teacher has a right to his own 
views on such matters, but it is important 
not to alienate large groups that have much 
to gain from our schools. So far as the pro- 
fession is concerned, it is better not to bring 
partisan activity into the classroom. Strong 
partisanship is not always good citizenship. 

The primary task of business education is 
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vocational training. It should provide prepa- 
ration for working in Federal, state, and city 
offices, as well as in corporations, partner- 
ships, or single proprietorships. War training 
courses provided this preparation, and it is 
important not to lose the gains made during 
the war. Both business administration and 
government administration can reap benefits 
from farsighted educational leadership. Long 
ago business educators saw it was inadvisable 
to argue over the merits and demerits of 
public schools versus private schools. Each 
of these schools has its place in American 
life, with success measured in terms of pro- 
fessional competence. Passing on this kind 
of on-the-job wisdom calls for an extreme 
amount of adaptability on the part of stu- 
dents taking business courses. 

Here is where economics plays its part, 
serving business education in much the same 
way that basic sciences contribute to medical 
education. It is not necessary to be apolo- 
getic about such training nor to attempt to 
give it a practical twist with a name such as 
“business economics.”’ All economics is busi- 
ness economics; business management is 
something else and is important in its own 
way. Economics as known in the leading 
university schools of business administration 
is frankly a social science, an inquiry into the 
what and why of economic organization. 
Management is an art, the how-to-do-it trade 
formulas for successful operation of business. 

Can you imagine a cross-continent auto 
driver who is illiterate? Suppose he is other- 
wise a skillful driver but unable to read road 
maps, signs, or tourist guidebooks. If the 
driver depended upon spoken directions of 
helpful people along the way, the trip would 
hardly be a smooth one. Contemplate what 
would happen when detours were encoun- 
tered or possibly a sign reading “Bridge 
Washed Out Two Miles Ahead.” 

Economic literacy is to business vocations 
what the ability to read is to an auto driver. 
Trade or professional skills in a narrow set- 
ting are too easily misdirected. Some of the 
bumps in the road can be smoothed out or 
missed entirely by the man of vision through 
a comprehensive study of society centered 
around the points of contact between busi- 
ness and the rest of the world. 
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The Bookkeeping Predicament: Fundamental Principles 
or Clerical Practice —Which ? 


Elmer C. Wilbur 
Central High School 
Providence, Rhode Island 


Before the war demands took all our at- 
tention, in periodicals devoted to business 
education, there were a number of articles 
published bemoaning the fact “that more 
bookkeepers are being trained than can se- 
cure bookkeeping positions.” That state- 
ment brought forth writers who claimed 
cultural and social values for the subject. 
This in turn was followed by recommenda- 
tions that surveys be made to find out what 
was being done in business offices. The data 
tabulated from many of these surveys por- 
trayed the routine activities of the employee. 
The result was job analysis. Because of these 
surveys there was a tendency among some 
schools to overemphasize job training at the 
expense of occupational training; namely, 
training in the mechanics of the job rather 
than education for an understanding of the 
essential principles which controlled the 
mechanics. 

Teachers of bookkeeping should not be 
like reeds in the wind and sway with pressure 
from every direction. A subject should have 
a controlling philosophy that would hold it 
to a definite objective. The motive may 
differ to attain the objective; to illustrate, to 
present elementary bookkeeping one may 
use the balance sheet approach, the journal 
approach, the profit and loss approach, the 
personal approach, or any other method of 
orientation, but the basic philosophy should 
be to teach bookkeeping, the accurate re- 
cording of information necessary to the suc- 
cessful conduct of a business. 

The first contention that we were training 
too many bookkeepers was based on the fact 
that beginning jobs did not call for a full 
knowledge of the principles of bookkeeping. 
However, I believe that more intensive and 
comprehensive surveys of what employers 
expect of their office employees would have 
shown that the employer expected an im- 
mediate adaptation to and an intelligent un- 
derstanding of the duties that the employees 
are called on to perform. This is possible 
only when the office workers have a knowl- 
edge of the principles of procedure as well as 
the technique of application. 

It is a wrong premise to assume that all 
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high school students who study bookkeeping 
expect to be employed as bookkeepers. In 
some schools one year of bookkeeping is re- 
quired of all business students; in some 
schools it is an elective for one or more terms. 
Specialization is usually delayed until the 
senior year; and only those students who 
have been successful in their classwork and 
who show a continued interest in and have 
adaptability for bookkeeping may specialize. 

In my school I have an enrollment of 1,700 
and our senior bookkeeping class numbers 
only thirty-five students; a neighboring city, 
twenty-two; and the next smaller city in 
size, fourteen. Certainly we are not training 
too many students in the bookkeeping course 
for probable bookkeeping jobs in the future 
after they have served their apprenticeship 
as clerks. 

Of this number of senior students some 
will go on to study accounting in business 
colleges and universities; others will supple- 
ment the high school training with evening 
courses while they use their training as a toe 
hold for first positions and as stepping stones 
for advancement. What about those students 
who elect bookkeeping for one, two, or three 
terms? For some students bookkeeping is the 
foundation on which to build the super- 
structure in the senior year. For some it is a 
tryout course. These students surely have an 
experience in the fundamentals of keeping 
accounts rather than to develop a dexterity 
in the manipulations of business forms. 

Because less than half of those who elect 
bookkeeping during the first term do not 
complete the course is no argument against 
presenting the course from the vocational 
standpoint. It is the foundation for those 
who do complete the work. For those who 
take but part of the work the principles 
presented are fundamental. Principles of 
account keeping do not change, but methods 
and forms to accomplish the purpose of ac- 
curate record keeping often change. 

The second contention that bookkeeping 
is largely clerical practice allows the means to 
become the end and this results in a confused 
objective. Such a claim is the same as saying 
that “one cannot see the forest because of the 
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trees.”” Those who attempt to prove this con- 
tention from job analysis surveys lose sight 
of the fact that the clerical practice is inci- 
dental to acquiring skill in applying the 
principles. A recording clerk should under- 
stand what he is recording and why he is re- 
cording it where he is recording it. To teach 
present routine practices for clerical jobs 
assumes that the practice is static. The fill- 
ing in of forms for the government agencies 
during the war should have convinced all 
who hold that practices are static the error 
of their belief. 

When the banks changed from pen posting 
to bank statement machine posting, the 
method and forms changed but the under- 
lying theory of double entry bookkeeping did 
not change. 

The rate of growth and the volume of a 
business usually decide the most efficient 
way to conduct the business. The organizing 
of the business into departments, such as 
sales, purchasing, promotion, and adminis- 
trative, enables more efficient distribution of 
the work. This organizing does not change 
the fundamental principles of equilibrium of 
accounts. 

To me it would seem an impossible task to 
attempt to teach the students how to fill in 
the various forms that are used in Provi- 
dence. I prefer to tell my students that all 
bookkeeping is not based on formula; that a 
branch of accounting known as constructive 
accounting devises ways and means of 
gathering information about a business that 
permits analyses of operations in order to de- 
termine whether or not a function may be 
performed with greater dexterity, less cost, 
less space, or less time. 

The science of accounting has made great 
strides during the past few years; business 
forms have become legion. All types of 
standard forms are available for practically 
every type of business and for every activity 
of each business. Certainly students should 
have an intelligent understanding of many 
other forms than checks, deposit slips, in- 
voices, and journal and ledger paper. A 
judicious selection of forms used by local 
concerns should be on display on the bulletin 
boards in the classrooms. The teacher could 
select from these exhibits a few specimens 
and demonstrate to the class how the theory 
of double entry bookkeeping applies when 
these forms are used. Students should be 
given practice exercises in columnar work. 
An opportunity should be provided to use 
ledger cards to illustrate the loose-leaf sys- 
tems in addition to the bound ledgers. 
Budgetary control should also be taught. 
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From all this instruction the student should 
understand the meaning and see a relation- 
ship to the fundamental principles and prac- 
tices of accurate record keeping. 

Intelligent surveys should be made to de- 
termine what should be taught in bookkeép- 
ing classes. Those who interpret the data 
collected should distinguish between job 
training and vocational training. Present 
methods of presentation will be modified and 
new methods will be introduced, but the 
fundamental principles of double entry book- 
keeping remain constant. Job training should 
be in-service training. I doubt if any school 
can train for immediate expert performance 
on the job. Practically all businesses have 
conditions peculiar to their enterprise, and if 
we trained for a specific job and that alone, 
we would be developing robots. 

An illustration might help to clear our 
thinking. A corporation, for which I was 
consulting accountant, asked that the electric 
meter in the plant be tested for accurate re- 
cording and also for an explanation of the 
high cost of power each month. The servic- 
ing company put in a special meter that re- 
corded the greatest amount of power used at 
any one time. This meter registered our 
greatest demand in the morning when the 
plant was put into operation. The electric 
company had to stand by with potential 
power to meet the peak load, and our bill 
was based on the peak load that was needed 
at any one time. Isn’t it true also that em- 
ployers want their employees skilled to meet 
peak demands, to cope with irregularities, to 
be able to correct errors, to have the right in- 
formation on which to base judgments, to 
carry out directions intelligently, to be able 
not only to perform routine tasks but also 
sufficiently educated to intelligently  co- 
operate with all with whom the employees 
may come in contact, and to possess poten- 
tial qualities necessary for promotion? 

Now let us sum up the whole matter. In 
so doing I am not unmindful of the fact that 
there are always three elements present—the 
student, the subject matter, and the teacher. 
Much has been written on each of these sub- 
jects, and I am not going to add to what has 
been written. The same is true also of teach- 
ing methods, devices, and tests, but I am 
going to delimit my remarks to what I think 
should stimulate serious thinking with re- 
gard to overemphasis on clerical practice at 
the expense of vocational education in book- 
keeping classes. 

In all good teaching there are many inci- 
dental learnings. While I am not one to hold 
that the subject matter as such has a value 
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in developing judgment, initiative, reasoning 
power, and the power of analysis, yet I do 
believe that when the attention is focused on 
these positive qualities learning will take 
place. I believe also that no students study 
bookkeeping without having their concept of 
business broadened, without acquiring some 
elementary knowledge of economics, and 
without gaining an insight into the value of 
budgetary control. 

Let us set up the criterion on which to base 
our judgment of whether it is more profitable 
to the students in bookkeeping classes if we 
present principles or play with paper. First, 
the bookkeeping teacher should have a 
definite objective. He should measure every- 
thing that is to be done in the light of w hether 
or not it contributes to the final goal. What 
is the objective? I believe the chief aim of 
the bookkeeping course should be to acquaint 
the students with factual knowledge of busi- 
ness principles and practices that will enable 
them to apply such information in classifying 
and recording business transactions. 

What method shall we use to accomplish 
the objective? Surveys properly evaluated 
and delimited have made and will make val- 
uable contributions toward methods of 
presentation. The teacher should be in- 
telligent with regard to all methods that will 
accomplish the objective and then choose the 
one which he feels best suited to his needs. 
Surely the old stereotyped formula in pre- 
senting bookkeeping must be modified in 
view of present practices. The teacher should 
keep abreast of changing conditions in 
methods of doing business and introduce into 
his subject matter all the new devices and 
required procedures, such as withholding tax, 
old-age benefit, and unemployment insur- 
ance, as they become the established prac- 
tices in his locality. However, never let the 
method become the objective. The underly- 
ing aim should be kept constantly in mind, 
and principles of procedure with regard to 
classifying and recording facts that are es- 
sential to the successful conduct of a business 
should be presented. 

The real test is the contribution we are 
making to better citizenship. Information 
imparted in the teaching of bookkeeping is 
useful in many of life’s activities and is there- 
fore more beneficial to the students than the 
acquisition of a specific skill. Schools are no 
more justified in teaching routine perform- 
ance in “eo si procedures than they would 
be in teaching the mechanical operation for 
one unit of an endless chain system. 

Bookkeeping taught from the vocational 
standpoint and the incidental learnings there- 
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with have been accepted as an integral part 
of the high school curriculums. I believe we 
should continue to give the students an 
opportunity for foundation training and not 
allow specific job training to jeopardize their 
prospects of advancement. 

Bookkeeping presented with the emphasis 
on fundamental principles is conducive to 
adequate adaptability in beginning positions; 
it also contributes to prerequisites that are 
essential for promotion, while overemphasis 
on clerical practice presupposes a static situ- 
ation that v we know does: not exist. 








Office Training 


(Continued from page 197) 


smaller, but they include business English 
(grammar, punctuation, capitalization, cor- 
respondence, spelling, business vocabulary) ; 
communications (even telephone technique 
included); office reference material; business 
arithmetic and a little bookkeeping; organi- 
zation of offices and business meetings; a 
little consumer’s business and salesmanship; 
and last but quite important, according to 
many administrators and executives I have 
conversed with, is personality development, 
which includes how to adjust to a job rather 
than have the job adjust to the individual, 
employable personalities, conduct on the 
job, and finding and applying for a job. 

Throughout the year we have had some 
films for a diversion from the regular subject 
matter. We also have quite an extensive 
classroom library, which is available to both 
the students and the teacher. It is composed 
of both books and current periodicals in the 
business field. I am interested in this type of 
work and feel that my many and varied 
experiences along this line, besides my formal 
training, enables me to make the class a little 
more interesting as well as helps me like it 
very much. I am a believer of the old adage, 
“You like best what you can do well!” 

In conversations with the students in this 
class I find that they seem interested in the 
work and feel they are learning facts and 
skills that are practicable and usable, not 
only at the present but also in their future. 
I notice that the courtesy I have tried to 
teach them, that is necessary when working 
with and for people, seems to carry over into 
the classroom and in their school work. Atti- 
tudes on the part of the students are good. 

Another advantage of a course of this type 
is the fact that the commercial department is 
always asked to do odd jobs for other depart- 
ments or teachers. This class gives the stu- 
dents actual experience. 
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Leadership Problems of the General School Administrator 
in Relation to Business Education 





by 


Evan E. Jones 











Superintendent of Schools 
Port Chester, New York 


This article, by an administrator, is an address that was 
given before the annual conference at New York Uni- 
versity on July 24, 1946. This conference was spon- 


sored by Alpha Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon and the 

department of business education of New York University. The address was so 

well received that it is being published here for the benefit of those who could 
not hear it personally. 


The instances are few in which the school 
administrator is a specialist in the field of vo- 
cational education in general or in the special 
field of business education. Therefore, it 
is my considered judgment that the topic 
under discussion can be best approached 
through discussion of some of the problems 
in business education that are referred to the 
average school administrator. 

I, as a general school administrator, believe 
that whenever any problem arises in this 
field, I should act as the executive in business 
does when he has litigation. This executive 
calls in his lawyer who is a specialist in litiga- 
tion. Likewise, the general school adminis- 
trator should learn early in his career that 
when a problem arises in business education, 
he should call in some member of his staff or 
some other person who is a specialist in this 
field. The school administrator who attempts 
to solve problems in a specialized field is 
headed for trouble, unless he avails himself 
of the personnel that is immediately at hand. 

One of the first problems that come to a 
new school superintendent, or at least a 
superintendent in a new job, is the determi- 
nation of the kind of business curriculum to 
offer in the schools. Even though courses in 
business education have been offered for 
years, it is necessary from time to time to 
check on the soundness of the program. The 
superintendent will therefore give his atten- 
tion to the evaluation of the current offer- 
ings; he will make some effort to determine 
how to meet student and community needs. 
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His final judgment will, of course, be de- 
pendent upon many factors: the kind of 
teachers, students, equipment, and other 
facilities for such training, as well as the kind 
and number of jobs that are available in the 
area served by the school. The question will 
arise as to whether or not business education 
should be offered as prevocational, pre-em- 
ployment, co-operative part-time training, 
or as an adult extension plan. Some com- 
munities may offer all plans, or only one or 
two of them. 

The administrator can secure the best 
answers to these questions by using all the 
resources of the community that might con- 
tribute to the solution: teachers, business, 
industry, and even the students. I have 
found that one of the best sources of help is 
in the education committee of the local 
chapter of the National Office Management 
Association. There are evidences increasing 
in number as the years roll by that business, 
because of its concern, is becoming more and 
more co-operative with departments of 
business education in the development of the 
curriculum. 

I have been amazed at the reversal of at- 
titude during the past few years of certain 
well-known organizations as the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers towards 
public education—business education in par- 
ticular. A few years ago these organizations 
were outspoken in their criticisms and 
questioned the value of expenditures that 
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were made for education. I have attended 
their meetings and have heard them criticize 
not only the product of teaching, but also the 
methods of teaching. I remember one in- 
stance in which the teaching of arithmetic 
was severely criticized. “Boys and girls en- 
tered business,” the speaker said, “utterly 
unprepared to use the simple processes of 
arithmetic.”’ His statements were so violent 
that I felt an answer was needed. I told him 
that from one point of view at least there is 
no such thing as arithmetic, but rather that 
there were many kinds of arithmetic. The 
boy who goes to work in a lumber yard needs 
one kind of arithmetic; the boy who works in 
a drugstore needs another kind; the grocery 
clerk needs still a different kind. 

I told him “‘Perhaps you consider yourself 
a specialist in arithmetic. Oranges are 49 
cents a dozen; how much will eight of them 
cost?) The grocery clerk does not get his 
pencil to work that problem!” The speaker 
at the same meeting found fault with the 
stenographers who were turned out by our 
schools. I also told him that stenography 
could not be taught in any school so that the 
individual would be competent in any office 
in which he might secure employment, even 
though he had attained a speed of 150 words 
a minute with a high degree of accuracy in 
transcription. If the girl goes into a chemist’s 
office, she must learn a new vocabulary and 
probably an additional number of new 
symbols; while doing this her speed and ac- 
curacy may deteriorate. If she goes into a 
lawyer’s office, she faces the same problem. 
The point that I wanted to make with him, 
and I feel that I was fairly successful, was 
that they could not expect the schools to 
turn out a product that would be highly 
competent and efficient on the first day, 
week, or even year in a specialized field, and 
that all businesses, to a certain extent, are 
specialized. I tried to say that it was in- 
cumbent upon the employer to continue the 
education started in high school by providing 
opportunities for the individual to secure the 
specialization necessary to become com- 
petent, and that some allowances or con- 
sideration should be given the individual 
during that period of additional training. 

I feel that it is incumbent upon those of 
you who are engaged in business education 
to make that point again and again in your 
discussions with businessmen. I feel sure you 
will get co-operation and, more than that, a 
better understanding of the things you are 
trying to do in the classroom. However, it is 
such instances as this one which I have just 
recounted, occurring all over the country, 
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that have been responsible for this changed 
attitude on the part of these organizations. 

Finally, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce and the National Association of 
Manufacturers are beginning to talk less and 
less about the cost of education and more and 
more about investment in education. Both 
organizations have printed material ad- 
vancing this point of view. When the general 
administrator approaches members of these 
organizations to secure help in the solution 
of problems in business education, as he 
should, he is more likely now to receive a 
sympathetic hearing and a promise of co- 
operation. 

Coming back to this first problem that I 
mentioned; namely, the determination of the 
kind of business curriculum to offer in the 
schools, my own feeling is that if the busi- 
ness department is to remain true to its name, 
it should train students for business and for 
jobs in offices and stores; it should give to the 
community workers who are ready to do an 
honest and competent piece of work for an 
honest employer. It should turn out workers 
who not only are loyal to the employer but 
who are also aware and responsive to the 
needs and rights of their own group. In my 
judgment, the main reason for having busi- 
ness education in the curriculum is voca- 
tional. I say it is the main reason, for I 
realize there are others. 

Having said this much, the second problem 
that the general administrator faces arises 
from the question, ““Who shall study business 
education?” or “How shall we determine 
who shall study business education?” If the 
course is to be strictly vocational, the 
standards of admission should be decided 
upon; if it is not vocational, then our stand- 
ards will apply. As a rule, the general school 
administrator feels that business education 
courses should be open to all students who 
show aptitude, interests, and ability for such 
work; whether a student continues or not is 
not considered. For example, any student 
may study and receive benefits from ele- 
mentary bookkeeping, but unless his in- 
terests, aptitudes, and abilities are in the 
direction of that field, he should not be al- 
lowed to specialize in such work. Once this 
principle is accepted in a school system, the 
administrator has the problem of setting up 
the school curriculum in such a way that a 
student can make an easy adjustment as 
soon as he knows that he lacks the necessary 
qualifications for vocational business educa- 
tion. Even the program of classes may be 
involved. 

The placement of graduates from the 
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course in business education may also be- 
come a problem for the general administra- 
tor. The prospective employers in his com- 
munity should be informed that inquiries 
should be made at the school about every 
applicant who indicates graduation from that 
school. I have heard many times about a 
businessman or a professional man telling 
how terrible the work is of some recent grad- 
uate now employed by him. Then I find this 
man employed some boy who had only a 
course in typing or one year of denmuae. 
but had told the employer that he was a 
graduate of our commercial department. 
Much criticism of the work in the field of 
business education can be avoided if employ- 
ers will check at the school offices. 

Businessmen should be expected to give 
the degree of specialization necessary for 
competence after the new employee is on the 
job. If that principle is accepted by the 
general school administrator, another prob- 
lem arises promptly; namely, the one arising 
from the question as to whether or not a co- 
operative part-time business education pro- 
gram (one in which part of the time is spent 
in school and part of the time is spent on the 
job) is desirable. The administrator must 
determine whether or not this will gain the 
objectives set for the business education 
program and whether it is the best way to 
give a student a well-organized education. 
If he adopts the plan, the administrator 
must investigate the conditions under which 
co-operative training is to take place. The 
administrator must be certain that there is 
no opportunity for exploitation of students, 
and that the program is really an educative 
process that remains educative during the 
entire period of training and not an oppor- 
tunity for a businessman to secure cheap 
help. 

Another problem for the general adminis- 
trator, which is somewhat the same as the 
one I have just mentioned, arises from the 
current trend toward making the secondary 
school program devoted entirely to general 
education and postponing specialization until 
after high school graduation. Already some 
school systems have added the thirteenth and 
fourteenth year to the traditional school 
program and plan to offer vocational, pre- 
vocational, and preprofessional training dur- 
ing these years. A number of problems that 
now face teachers of business education on 
the secondary school level will disappear 
completely if this plan is adopted. 

But, like every other plan, this plan has its 
drawbacks. ‘The state of New York has 
recognized the merits of this plan and is now 
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establishing in several centers throughout 
the state, on an experimental basis to be 
sure, technical institutes that offer voca- 
tional training. These institutes are on a 
postsecondary level and the courses offered 
are terminal courses. If business education 
is to be conducted in these technical insti- 
tutes, then some of these problems with 
which you are concerned, particularly those 
of you in the secondary field, will no longer 
be yours. Some of us who have business de- 
partments may be confronted with the 
question of whether we should discontinue 
our work in that field and send our students 
to state institutes. Even if this is done, I 
am still of the opinion that businessmen 
should be expected to: give the degree of 
specialization necessary for competence in 
their own business after the new employee 
is on the job. 

The selection of teachers of business edu- 
cation is another problem that faces the 
general administrator. Of course he must 
employ a teacher who meets the state re- 
quirements; then, we ask, how much general 
education should the teacher have? How 
much professional training should he have? 
Should he have practical experience in the 
business world for which he is training his 
students? Is there a difference between the 
qualifications of a teacher for a nonskilled 
subject and those of a teacher of a skilled 
subject? Should we expect the teacher of 
business subjects to be able to “practice 
what he preaches?” How much salary shall 
we pay him? If we require business experi- 
ence, how shall we evaluate that experience 
in terms of the salary schedule? 

Since I am speaking of teachers, this 
would be a good time for me to say that the 
general administrator should take whatever 
steps are necessary to help the teachers of 
the other departments in the school to under- 
stand and appreciate the work of the busi- 
ness department. Some schools, or rather 
some teachers, feel that the members of the 
business department are different. Well, 
perhaps they are. If there is a difference, it 
is in the business teacher’s favor. How often 
the academic class asks for stenographic as- 
sistance from the business department, and 
then, without any advice or instruction to 
the student, the teacher of the academic 
class proceeds to dictate or give the student 
a manuscript for mimeographing. If there is 
a mistake in the material, the business de- 
partment is blamed. It seems as though 
everyone expects perfection from the student 
in the business department; not only the 
businessman who employs him, but our 
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fellow teachers. Much good may come to 
the business department if an effort is made 
to create an understanding and appreciation 
of our aims and objectives by our fellow 
teachers. 

These problems that I have mentioned are 
not the complete list of all the problems 
that come to the general administrator’s 
desk; there are others. Each day brings a 
variation of them. I feel somehow that the 
cause of business education can be advanced 
materially if more of you business teachers 
would qualify for administrative positions. 
Having had a background in the field of 
business education, your sympathy would 
naturally be in that area. Your background 
would develop attitudes of sympathy and 
understanding on the part of the faculty and 
public. Even now, there are many oppor- 
tunities for men and women in business edu- 
cation to take over the business administra- 
tion of school systems. Your training and 
experience qualify you admirably for work 
of that kind. 

I have been speaking up to this point on 
the problems of the general school adminis- 
trator in relation to business education. I 
have ignored completely the word “‘leader- 
ship,” and I shall give my attention to that 
for only a sentence or two. Since all these 
problems are likely to come to the desk of 
any school administrator, and because of his 


position, his faculty and the students in the 
schools expect him to provide the leadership 
necessary for solution. It is his duty to 
provide such leadership. 








Method of Instruction 
(Continued from page 196) 
stacked it in his office, and then burned it at 
the close of each semester to prevent leakage. 
The student never saw his problem after he 
handed it in. I consider this educational non- 
sense. It has been my experience that refer- 
ence to a teachers’ manual by a sincere stu- 
dent is sensible educationally and psycho- 
logically. The honest student corrects his 
mistakes and tries to understand his problem. 
He considers the problems as a workshop to 
comprehend accounting. Day-by-day prob- 
lems do not help in determining the final 
estimate; therefore, there is no need to keep 
correct solutions a deep secret. In the com- 
pletion of a long problem or a practice set, it 
is often desirable in the learning process to 
catch deviations from the correct transaction 
before the long problem or practice set is 
finished. Let’s not make the elementary 
accounting course a mathematical night- 
mare or a qualifying round for detectives. 
Working by oneself, checking the solution 
by oneself, and trying to understand what 
he reads helps the student to become a self- 
reliant person. 


BUSINESS BEHAVIOR | 


By Abrams 


A textbook that teaches you 


how to act in an office 


This book teaches business manners, 
practical psychology, tact, and personal 
understanding. It is a good book for an 
orientation course and is recommended 
for a short special course or for supple- 
mentary reading. 
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A ceeal 
Business 


By Crabbe and Salsgiver 


GENERAL BUSINESS is designed for the first course in business in junior high 
schools or senior high schools. This course is sometimes also known as intro- 


duction to business, business principles, or everyday business. 


GENERAL BUSINESS emphasizes the general and the nontechnical business 
information that is useful to everyone regardless of his occupational interests. 
It provides an understanding of fundamental business practices and the rela- 


tions between business and society. The student is taught how to use business 


services. 

hu 
Through this course the student gets a basic background for the further study lie-j 
of other business subjects. In this respect it is the basic or foundation course in idun 
the business education program. It will help students to determine their apti- lturs 


tudes, abilities, and interests in the business field. Inte 


The content of this book is basically in accord with the objectives of general 
education. It is, therefore, suitable for a required or elective course for all 
students but is particularly recommended for the first course for business stu- 


dents. 


SoutTH-WESTERN PUBLISH! 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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NEW and IMPROVED EDITION 
of a SUCCESSFUL BOOK 


Because of the extreme popularity of the fourth edition 
of GENERAL BUSINESS, the authors have devoted 
their attention in the fifth edition to refinements in 
presentation, simplification of difficult topics, elimina- 
tion of out-of-date or unnecessary material, addition of 
new and important topics, reorganization of subject 
matter, and the bringing of old subject matter up to 
date. For example, the new postal note, which is a use- 
ful method of transmitting payments, is introduced. 
New methods of transmitting telegrams, a new form of 
telegraphic message, and the latest methods of counting 
words in a telegram are included. The latest postal 
regulations are included along with the new zone 
numbers in cities. Deductions from pay rolls are dis- 
cussed in the budgeting and record keeping sections. 





Throughout this entire book you will be impressed with 
the simplicity, the completeness, the accuracy, and the 
smoothness. It is beautifully illustrated with numerous 
pictures, business forms, and charts. 


EXERCISES AND PROBLEMS 


Qu have a choice of a Each unit is divided into lessons that are called parts. 


e-year volume or a brief With each of these lessons (or parts) there are the fol- 


lume for a one-semester lowing types of exercise and problem material: (a) Im- 
lurse. The brief volume proving Your Business Vocabulary, to help the student 
lntains the first six units. understand what he is studying; (b) Reading Check 


List, which is a list of questions to determine whether 

the student understands what he has read; (c) Activities 

and Projects, which require writing, investigating, 

problem solving, and reports in order to apply the prin- 

ciples that have been studied; and (d) General Business 

Problems, which are written problems requiring prac- 

tical applications, many of which include applied busi- 

~ C ness arithmetic. At the end of each unit there are special 
=] H N G O . summary review questions called Testing Your Business 
Understanding. In the longer units these review ques- 

tions are also included at the ends of groups of some of 


ANCEO DALLAS the parts. 








Basic Business Training for College Preparatory Students 


by 


Eleanor Bonham 
Community High School 
Fulton, Illinois 


That there is a need for basic business 
training for high school students is undis- 
puted. However, business educators have 
found it difficult to agree on the question of 
whether this training should be for only 
those students who plan to continue with the 
high school business curriculum or for all 
students interested in learning about con- 
sumer-producer relations. Because of this, 
most courses in business training combine 
consumer education with the training that 
might be considered necessary for a person 
beginning work in the business field. The 
students in these classes are for the most 
part those students who are in the high 
school business curriculum. There are, of 
course, a few students who have not decided 
definitely on either the business or college 
preparatory curriculum, and who need an 
extra subject to complete their schedules. 
Those students who are planning to attend 
college usually avoid the business course. 


There is much in the study of business 
training that is essential to the college pre- 
paratory student and that he cannot get in 
any other high school course. Forgetting the 
needs of the ordinary consumer and of the 
beginning business student, I should like 
to discuss the needs of the college prepara- 
tory student that may be best met in the 
first course in business training. This first 
course is often called general business or 
freshman business training. 

I know of no other high school subject 
except bookkeeping that is included in the 
business curriculum, that teaches the stu- 
dent how to handle personal business affairs. 
At the same time, I do know a number of 
college graduates who cannot correctly write 
a check. There are still more graduates who 
have never learned nor attempted to learn 
the secret of reconciling their checkbooks and 
their bank statements. Some do not even 
use check stubs. Perhaps these are not great 
sins, but in a country where business and a 
knowledge of business are considered of first 
importance, it seems unnecessary that there 
are educated people who cannot handle a 
personal checking account. A high school 
freshman can learn in just a few days all the 
secrets of keeping an accurate checkbook. 

Even if his allowance is large, a college stu- 
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dent should know enough about budgeting 
to use it to the greatest advantage. If he 
has learned early in high school to budget 
even a small amount of money, he will find 
himself with an advantage over his fellow 
students who may have the same amount of 
money to spend but less knowledge of how to 
spend it. Personal budgeting is an important 
part of the first business training course. 

Intelligence and the desire for education is 
not limited to high-income groups. We find 
more and more college students are coming 
from families with medium or low incomes. 
In business training these students can learn 
about some of the jobs that they may take 
during the summer or part time while in 
school to earn money for college training. 
The students may also learn skills, such as 
making change, that will help them in these 
jobs. Here, too, students may learn about 
borrowing money, rates of interest, and 
methods of repaying—knowledge that is 
often helpful to an intelligent student who 
cannot finance his college education. 

Probably the first high school graduates 
who will need to know something about 
traveling alone are those who leave home to 
go to college. A good first business training 
course will teach them where to find travel 
information and how to use it. Here, again, 
is information that does not seem to be in- 
cluded in any other course in the high school. 

How to get the college preparatory stu- 
dent into the business training class and how 
to organize the course so that it does not lose 
its value for students who are in the business 
curriculum is the problem of the individual 
teacher, according to the size of his classes. 
The need for this training should be pre- 
sented to the administration and to the 
college preparatory students. As business 
training is now presented in most textbooks, 
both college preparatory and business stu- 
dents could be taught in the same classes. 
It would, however, be advantageous to have 
the students separated according to their 
interests if it is possible to do so. 





INCOME TAX RETURNS OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
A 16-page pamphlet designed to aid you in preparing your 
1946 income tax return and your estimate for 1947. Single 
copy will be sent for 5 cents in stamps. 
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Arkansas Meeting 

Guy Nixson of Fort Smith presided over 
the commercial section of the Arkansas Edu- 
cation Association in Little Rock on Friday, 
November 8. The speaker on the program 
was Dr. O. J. Curry, North Texas State 
Teachers College, Denton, Texas, whose 
topic was ““The Study of Vocations and Job 
Opportunities as an Essential in Business 
Education.” 

Before the meeting in Little Rock, a reso- 
lution embodying seven recommendations 
was sent to all business teachers in the state 
for study. These recommendations were 
then taken up at the meeting. They were 
approved and have been presented to the 
State Department of Education. The seven 
recommendations are as follows: 


1. That commercial courses be offered, 
where practicable, in our secondary schools 
on an elective basis. 

2. That a minimum of three recognized 
commercial courses, carrying one unit of high 
school credit each, be offered during a period 
of any two consecutive school years; i. e., at 
least two courses should be offered every year 
and the commercial curriculum enriched by 
offering another course—typewriting, short- 
hand, or bookkeeping, on alternate years. 

3. That typewriting classes meeting only 
five 40 to 50-minute periods a week be sup- 
plemented by two laboratory periods a week 
consisting of 30 to 50 minutes duration each. 
The work may or may not be directly super- 
vised. 

4. That commercial courses, with the ex- 
ception of typewriting, be removed from the 
list of laboratory subjects. 

5. That any school offering commercial 
subjects include at least one exploratory in- 
troductory or other “‘feeler” course; i. e., in- 
troduction to business or general business, 
preferably offered in the ninth grade. 

6. That schools teaching second-year com- 
mercial subjects include in the curriculum at 
least one allied subject; e. g., secretarial (or 
office) practice, business English, business 
correspondence, consumer education, eco- 
nomics, or business mathematics. 
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7. That commercial teachers have charge 
of only one class during any one period. 

The new officers of the commercial section 
for 1947 are as follows: chairman, Roy 
Weedin, Arkansas Polytechnic College, Rus- 
sellville; vice-chairman, Agatha Bullard, 
High School, Pine Bluff; secretary, Mrs. 
Ruth Powell, High School, North Little 
Rock; treasurer, Mrs. Bessie Taylor, East 
Side Junior High School, Little Rock. 


. * € 
A Business Teacher in Japan 


A news release has just been received from 
the Eighth Army Headquarters, Yokohama, 
Japan, announcing that Mrs. Pearl E. Green 
of Fayetteville, Arkansas, is teaching in the 
Yokohama Army Educational Program 
School located in downtown Yokohama. 

This is one of the eleven schools operated 
by the information and education section of 
Lt. Gen. Robert L. Ejichelberger’s Eighth 
Army in Japan for educating the troops 
stationed in the Eighth Army area. 

Mrs. Green teaches beginning typing, 
advanced shorthand, military correspond- 
ence, and small business. There are eighty- 
four different courses taught in the Yoko- 
hama school in art, science, and commerce. 
The school is a large, modern building and 
has as its staff the finest civilian and Army 
teachers. Classes are given during the after- 
noons and evenings during the soldiers off 
hours. Approximately 1,500 students are 
now attending this school. 

After graduating from the Yazoo County 
Agricultural High School, Benton, Missis- 
sippi, and Mississippi State College for 
Women, Columbus, Mississippi, and obtain- 
ing an A. B. degree from Bowling Green 
College of Commerce, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky, and an M.S. degree from the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas, 
Mrs. Green was employed as head of the 
science department and supervisor of busi- 
ness education at the University of Arkan- 
sas. 

Mrs. Green sailed overseas on August 15, 
1946, and was assigned to the information 
and education section on October 14, 1946. 
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Every student should ga. 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


Fifth Edition — By Crabbe and Salsgiver 


GENERAL BUSINESS is designed for a course in basic education. It is 
recommended for courses often described as introduction to business, 
junior business, elementary business, everyday business, or general busi- 
ness. In the previous edition of GENERAL BUSINESS, emphasis was placed 
on those general, nontechnical values of business information that are 
useful to everyone regardless of his occupational interests. This, the fifth 
edition, is a further development of the original emphasis. Additional 
information of general usefulness to the consumer of goods and business 
services has been added. 


Since business is the most important single element of our economic lives, 
this course in GENERAL BUSINESS presents the essential information that 
must be understood by everyone regardless of his future occupation. The 
major purpose is to give students an understanding of business practices 
that are important to them as consumers of business goods and services 
and as possible future workers in business. It may be said that this book is 
designed to develop basic economic and business intelligence as well as 


basic occupational intelligence. 


An examination of the outline, the objectives, and the content will disclose 
that this book is suitable as (a) a required course for all students, (b) an 
elective course for all students, or (c) a required course for all students 
who enroll in business courses. It is particularly desirable as the first course 
in business, because it provides the groundwork on which all future business 
training can be based. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Southern Business Teachers 


The Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation held its annual convention in Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, on November 28, 29, 
and 30. It was one of the most successful 
meetings in recent years with approximately 
300 members in attendance. 

The local committee provided some real 
hospitality in the form of numerous door 
prizes of South Carolina products. These 
prizes were awarded at the annual banquet. 





Front row, left to right: Lelah Brownfield, first vice- 
president; Lloyd E. Baugham, president; Lula Royse; 


Mrs. Bernice D. Bjonrud, state director for North 
Carolina. Back row, left to right: Margaret Buchanan, 
state director for Mississippi; Mrs. Mary Ruth Bow- 
man; Elise Davis; Dr. Ruth Thomas, state director 
for Kentucky. 


Texas Meeting 


The business education section of the 
Texas State Teachers Association met in 
Houston on Friday, November 29. The 


chairman who presided over the meeting 
was Dr. Ike H. Harrison of the School of 
Business Administration, University of 
Houston, Houston. 

The general theme of the meeting was 
“Reconversion in Business Education.” The 
program consisted of the following: “‘Read- 
justing T'ypewriting Techniques” —T. James 
Crawford, School of Business, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana; ‘‘Readjust- 
ing Bookkeeping Procedures’’—Jack 
Mitchell, Forest Avenue High School, Dallas; 
“Tips for Teachers of Typewriting and Tran- 
scription” —Katherine O. Bracher, Gregg 
College, Chicago, Illinois; ““Readjusting Of- 
fice ‘Training Projects’— B. W. Quinn, 
Luther Burbank Vocational High School, 
San Antonio. Mr. Crawford also gave a 
typewriting demonstration with a class of 
students from the Houston public schools. 

The following new officers were elected: 
president, B. W. Quinn; vice-president, Jack 
Mitchell; secretary, Zada Wells, Woodrow 
Wilson High School, Dallas. 
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Lloyd E. Baugham, Commercial High 
School, Atlanta, Georgia, is the new presi- 
dent. He and the other officers will assume 
their duties on June 1, 1947. The following 
are the other officers and state directors: 
first vice-president, Lelah Brownfield, Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo, Alabama; second 
vice-president, C. C. Steed, Elizabethton 
School of Business, Elizabethton, Tennesee; 
chairman of college and university section, 
“lise Davis, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee; chairman of private busi- 
ness section, C. W. Edmondson, Edmondson 
School of Business, Chattanooga, Tennessee; 
chairman of public school division, Lula 
Royse, Columbia High School, Columbia, 
South Carolina; chairman of junior college 
section, B. W. Jenkins, Campbell College, 
Buie’s Creek, North Carolina; state directors 
—Kentucky, Dr. Ruth Thomas, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky; Louisi- 
ana, R. Norval Garrett, Southeastern Lou- 
isiana College, Hammond, Louisiana; Mis- 
sissippi, Margaret Buchanan, Mississippi 
State College for Women, Columbus, Mis- 
sissippi; North Carolina, Mrs. Bernice D. 
Bjonrud, New Hanover High School, Wil- 
mington, North Carolina. 


Conference on Selection of College Teachers 


On Saturday, December 7, New York 
University School of Education, New York 
City, sponsored a conference on recruitment, 
selection, education, and induction of college 
teachers. The program started with an ad- 
dress by Dean Ernest O. Melby, New York 
University School of Education, on the sub- 
ject, ““Teachers for Our Colleges: A Chal- 
lenge to American Universities.” 

There was a panel discussion of this ad- 
dress followed by group meetings. Dr. 
James R. Meehan, Hunter College, New 
York City, served as chairman of the busi- 
ness education session. The three speakers 
on this session were as follows: “What is 
the Need for This Improvement?”—Dr. 
James Gemmell, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College; Pennsylvania, and Dr. Harold 
M. Perry, Teachers College of Connecticut, 
New Britain, Connecticut; ““How Shall We 
Meet the Need?”—Dr. M. Herbert Free- 
man, State Teachers College, Paterson, 
New Jersey; “What Are the Next Steps to 
be Taken?”—Dr. McKee Fisk, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York City. The 
discussion was led by Dr. Herbert A. ‘Tonne, 
School of Education, New York University. 
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Your Typing Questions 
By T. James Crawford 


School of Business 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 
w 

The questions answered below are ones submitted by 

teachers of typewriting. Mr. Crawford will attempt 

to answer any questions submitted. 
Ww 
In a first-semester typewriting class, what 
should be included in a lesson plan de- 
signed for speedbuilding? 

Lesson plans are teaching devices and, as 
such, must contribute to the realization of 
those objectives outlined for the course. 
The principal aim of a course in typewriting 
is the development of typing power; typing 
power consists of excellent skill plus an 
intelligent understanding of related knowl- 
edges that make for effective use of that 
skill. A good lesson plan in typewriting, 
therefore, must contain elements contribut- 
ing to the ultimate objective of all type- 
writing instruction; namely, the develop- 
ment of typing power. All classroom activi- 
ties must systematically lead students to- 
ward the attainment of that goal. 

{ach unit of instruction and each daily 
lesson plan has its own specific objectives; 
these aims are in accord with the ove reall 
course objectives and guide the teacher in 
selecting the methods, materials, and pro- 
cedures to be used in his teaching. 

Experience has shown that not all in- 
creases in stroking rate come as a result of 
repetitive writings given under time.  In- 
stead, many gains are realized through the 
correction of faulty techniques, by master- 
ing awkward reaches and difficult letter 
combinations, and by experiencing well- 
directed practice on unfamiliar vocabularies. 
Lesson plans for speedbuilding, then, must 
be constructed to include practice materials 
on these allied factors as well as specialized 
drill materials to be written under time with 
the aid of carefully developed speedbuilding 
techniques and devices. 

Good lesson plans always reflect an intel- 
ligent understanding of the interest factor in 
learning. It is well recognized that the extent 
of learning is influenced greatly by the 
amount of interest demonstrated on the 
part of students. It is also recognized that 
interest cannot be maintained for long in- 
tervals at any one time. It is desirable, 
therefore, that a variety of classroom ac- 
tivity be provided in order to maintain 
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student interest at as high a level as possible. 


Considering the many factors just men- 
tioned, the following plan is suggested. It 
must be remembered, however, that it is not 
absolute and that local conditions may ne- 
cessitate slight modifications. In schools 
where this plan has been used with carefully 
selected materials, commendable results 
have been reported. 


First-Semester Speedbuilding Plan: 
Machine checkups and adjustments . 
Conditioning practice 

Technique practice. . 

Skillbuilding practice 

Speed emphasis...... 


2 minutes 
5 minutes 
8 minutes 

“15 minutes 
15 minutes 

A short description of the content of the 
various parts of the lesson just outlined 
follows: 

Machine checkups and adjustments consist 
of drill on nonkeyboard operative parts of 
the typewriter, such as setting margin stops 
and the ribbon lever; tabulator key controls; 
line space regulation; shift key control; 
adjusting the paper guide, paper rolls, and/ 
or paper bail; and varied finger gymnastics. 

Conditioning practice emphasizes the re- 
construction of basic stroke reaches; skill- 
building on awkward words and difficult 
letter combinations; number and _ special 
symbol drills; alphabetic sentences drills; 
and drills on associated knowledges, includ- 
ing capitalization, punctuation, spelling, 
and syllabication. 

Technique practice is composed of special 
drills on basie writing techniques, such as 
the improvement of stroking; various ma- 
chine manipulations, including shift key 
control, carriage return, and tabulator key 
controls; relaxation; how to read the copy; 
quiet arms and hands; and development of 
proper mind-set. 

Skillbuilding includes selected continuity 
writings used to determine basic stroking 
rates without the use of specialized tech- 
niques and devices. The results are used as 
the basis for selecting appropriate speed- 
building materials in the next section. 

Speed emphasis is a well-directed program 
for the development of increased stroking 
through the use of special speedbuilding 
techniques and devices, such as carriage 
throw drills, progressive paragraph writings, 
selected goal writings, memorized sentence 
and paragraph writings, and stencil drills. 

Classroom experience has shown that 
carefully planned program including the 
various elements just outlined will accom- 
plish worth-while results in building type- 
writing speed and in attaining real typing 


on ous. 
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New Supervisors in Minnesota 

F. J. Lueben is the new state supervisor 
of business education for the state of Min- 
nesota and H. T. Lehto is the new assistant 
supervisor. 

The supervision of commercial depart- 
ments has been transferred from the division 
of graded elementary and secondary schools 
to the vocational division in the State De- 
partment of Education. 

Mr. Lueben served as state supervisor of 
distributive education for one year previous 
to his new appointment. He has also served 
as state supervisor of private trade schools 
for two years. For fifteen years he has taught 
business courses in the various high schools 
of Minnesota and has had several years of 
business experience. He is a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, where he also obtained his Master’s 
degree. 

Mr. Lehto is a graduate of Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Cloud, Minnesota. For three years 
he was a commercial instructor at the High 
School, Pine City, Minnesota. He has also 
had business experience in personnel, pur- 
chasing, and bookkeeping work while em- 
ployed by the Oliver Iron Mining Company. 
During the war he served in the U. S. Marine 
Corps for three years. 
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Missouri Meeting 

Dr. D. D. Lessenberry, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, was 
the main speaker on the program of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association in Kansas 
City on November 6-9. 

Lorena Card, Westport High School, 
Kansas City, presided over the meeting. The 
new chairman for 1947 is A. H. Hellmich, 
Cleveland High School, St. Louis; the vice- 
chairman is Grace Ann Mapes, Central High 
School, Kansas City; and the secretary is 
Vera B. Meyer, Hadley Technical High 
School, St. Louis. 

* * e 
International Society 

A meeting of the American chapter of the 
International Society for Business Educa- 
tion was heald at The Midston House, New 
York City, on Monday, December 2. Dr. 
John R. Gregg, president of the American 
chapter when the organization discontinued 
activities because of the war, was the host. 

All former members and delegates were 
invited and the national business teacher as- 
sociations were asked to send representatives. 

An international course is being sponsored 
by the International Society in London to be 
given in 1947. A program is being planned to 
be presented in New York City in 1949. 
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N. O. M. A. Education Program for 1946-47 


The education committee of the National 
Office Management Association has _pre- 
pared a comprehensive bulletin of suggestions 
for local chairmen of N. O. M. A.’s education 
committee. Since one of the primary ob- 
jectives of N. O. M. A. is to co-operate with 
schools in developing adequate business pro- 
grams, every business teacher will be inter- 
ested in what the association has planned for 
the year 1946-47. 

Each chapter of N. O. M. A. throughout 
the United States and Canada has an educa- 
tion committee. The local chairman is re- 
sponsible for carrying out the education pro- 
gram in his community. Each chapter and 
each local education committee receives valu- 
able aid through the national education com- 
mittee of N.O. M. A. To encourage the local 
chapters in developing more interesting and 
raluable education programs, the national 
association, at its annual conference in May, 
1947, will award a trophy to the outstanding 
chapter in educational activities. Although 
ach chapter of N. O. M. A. has at least one 
meeting during the year devoted to educa- 
tional problems, the chapters are encouraged 
to continue their educational activities 
throughout the entire year. 

The following are suggestions made by the 
national education committee of N. O. M. A. 
for developing local educational programs: 

1. Appoint an active committee to work 
locally in carrying out some of the objectives 
set up by the national education committee. 

2. Select one meeting during the year to be 
designated ‘“‘annual education night.” 

3. Form joint businessmen-educator ad- 
visory groups composed of businessmen and 
teachers in the community. 

4. Study the business 
schools in the community. 

5. Encourage N. O. M. A. members to ap- 
pear before student assemblies and classes in 
business education. 

6. Visit schools to find out what is being 
done in the classroom. 

7. Encourage school visitation of offices. 

8. Encourage employment of business 
teachers during vacation periods. 

9. Co-operate with schools in making fol- 
low-up studies of office employees. 

10. N. O. M. A. members should be en- 
couraged to attend meetings of business 
teachers, and teachers should be encouraged 
to attend N. O. M. A. meetings. 

11. Wherever possible set up some system 
of awards for outstanding students of com- 
merce. 
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12. Encourage development of co-opera- 
tive, part-time training of business students. 

13. Encourage N. O. M. A. members to as- 
sist in the development and use of the Na- 
tional Clerical Ability Tests. 

From the foregoing points, it is obvious 
that the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation is doing much to develop a better 
understanding between businessmen and 
teachers who are training the prospective 
office employees. The association has also 
made several studies on the collegiate level 
to determine the need for more college 
courses in business administration pertaining 
to the field of office management. To make 
educators and office managers more conscious 
of the need for development of courses on the 
college level, the National Office Manage- 
ment Association plans to hold its first insti- 
tute on office management at the University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee, during 
the summer of 1947. 


Wisconsin Meeting 


The Wisconsin Education Association 
held its annual convention in Milwaukee on 
November 7, 8, and 9. 

On Thursday at 2:00 p. mM. there was a 
general meeting at which the following ad- 
dresses were delivered: “A Businessman 
Looks at Commercial Education”—L. E. 
Parmenter, executive manager, National 
School Service Institute, Chicago, Lllinois; 
“What Have War Training Educational 
Programs Taught Us About Better Teach- 
ing Techniques of Commercial Subjects?” — 
R. J. Hosler, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

On Friday, starting at 2:00 p. m., there 
was a series of commercial sectional meetings 
in the Vocational School with the following 
speakers: shorthand, Charles Zoubeck, 
Gregg College, Chicago, Illinois; bookkeep- 
ing, Harry Kunze, C. P. A., University of 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee; Jack Thorp, per- 
sonnel director, First National Bank, Mil- 
waukee; A. R. Lem, assistant to the comp- 
troller of the First National Bank, Milwau- 
kee; business practice section, Harold Berge- 
man, Stevens Point; typewriting, E. J. 
Gauthier, office service manager, Hardware 
Mutual Casualty Company, Stevens Point. 

Olga Schlueter, Juneau High School, 
Milwaukee, was elected president. Donovan 
S. Taft, Juneau High School, Milwaukee, is 
the new vice-president. Roland M. Johnson, 
Junior High School, Waudau, is the new 
secretary. 
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New Jersey Meeting 


The third annual convention of the New 
Jersey Association of Schools of Business 
was held in Newark on October 26, with 
President Dr. William C. Cope, president, 
Drake Business and Secretarial Colleges and 
Schools, Newark, presiding. There were 244 
persons in attendance. Public schools, pri- 
vate schools, and parochial schools were well 
represented. The New Jersey association 
awards annually a citation to some out- 
standing person who has contributed sub- 
stantially to commercial education or who 





has attended a business school and has be- 
come an outstanding success in his chosen 
field of endeavor. This year the award was 
granted to Dr. John H. Bosshart (to the 
right in the picture), commissioner of edu- 
cation, State Department of Education, 


Trenton. ‘The presentation of the award 
was made by J. Goodner Gill, vice-president 
of the association and vice-president of Rider 
College, Trenton. 

e . e 


Northeast Missouri Meeting 


The business education department of the 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion held its fall meeting in Kirksville on 
October 10. Dr. Clyde Beighey, Western 
Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, 
Illinois, spoke on the topic, ““What Business 
Education Department Graduates Should 
Know,” and Mrs. Laura Summers, Northeast 
Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville, 
spoke on the topic, “Office Skills We Should 
Teach.” Officers elected for 1947 are as 
follows: chairman, Mrs. Laura Summers; 
vice-chairman, Forrest Layne, High School, 
Rennsselaer; secretary-treasurer, Effie Mor- 
rey, High School, Kirksville. 
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Opportunities in Merchandising 
(Continued from page 199) 


ing, the career woman will soon find oppor- 
tunities to take charge of stockkeeping for a 
portion or unit of the department. As she 
displays interest in doing that small job well, 
the buyer (if he or she is the sort of leader a 
buyer should be) will give her added re- 
sponsibilities and train her in stockkeeping 
and in the selection and presentation of mer- 
chandise. The buyer will recommend the 
young woman for a buyer’s training class and 
the personnel office will maintain a careful 
watch of her progress. If she displays apti- 
tude, she will be given an opportunity to 
assist in planning promotions, selecting mer- 
chandise, handling paper work, and taking 
charge of the department during any ab- 
sences of her buyer. All this time the career 
woman will be selling—always selling—for in 
order to buy intelligently, she must sell. She 
will see new and better ways to improve an 
item of merchandise; she will become en- 
thusiastic about developing new ideas; and 
she will sense the romance, the opportunities, 
and the travel that are part of a merchant’s 
life. 

As the young woman gains the recognition 
of the merchandise manager in her division, 
she will be brought in contact with other 
major executives who will appraise her for 
her executive possibilities. If she makes a 
favorable showing, it will be merely a ques- 
tion of time until some vacancy occurs in the 
buying staff through the creation of a new 
section, the expansion into branch stores, or 
through inevitable turnover. 

As a buyer the annual earnings will range 
from approximately $3,500 to $10,000, de- 
pending upon the size of the department and 
her profit showing. She may go on from 
there and become manager of a group of re- 
lated departments with several buyers under 
her supervision. If she possesses leadership 
qualities in a high degree, she may go still 
further and become the merchandise man- 
ager of a division, or even of an entire store. 

Merchandising as a career has much to 
offer the young man or young woman with 
imagination and perserverance. Forty-six 
per cent of all the persons employed in Los 
Angeles County in November, 1945, were in 
service and trade occupations; half of these 
persons were in the wholesale or the retail 
trade. They deserve more than a perfunctory 
concern. They deserve better tools of train- 
ing, better understanding, and better advice. 
You and I can help some of them to greater 
achievement, if we will. 
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50th Anniversary of E.C.T. A. 


The Eastern Commer- 
cial Teachers Association 
will celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary at the 1947 
annual convention at the 
Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Massachusetts, on April 
3, 4, and 5. The execu- 
tive board is planning an 
interesting, stimulating 
convention program at 
this Golden Jubilee. The 
theme of the convention 
will be ‘‘Attainable 
Standards for Business 
Education.” 

The unusual and dis- 
tinctive feature will be a banquet without a 
banquet speaker. Instead of a speaker a 
colorful pageant will depict the history and 
growth of E. C. T. A. over a period of fifty 
years. The pageant will be staged under the 
sponsorship of two board members, Rufus 
Stickney and Sanford L. Fisher. 

The following new officers were elected for 
the 1947 convention: president, Edmond S. 
Donoho, Strayer College, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; vice-president, Mrs. Edward C. Chick- 
ering, Jamaica High School, New York City; 
executive board member, Mrs. Frances D. 
North, Western High School, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Officers and executive board members who 
continue in office include: secretary, Bernard 
A. Shilt, supervisor of commercial education, 
Buffalo, New York; treasurer, Rufus Stick- 
ney, Boston Clerical School, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; board members, Sanford L. Fisher, 
The Fisher School, Boston, Massachusetts; 
Dr. J. Frank Dame, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania; Dr. James R. 
Meehan, Hunter College, New York City; 
George E. Mumford, Kensington High 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and the 
retiring president, Raymond C. Goodfellow, 
ex-officio member of the board. 

President Donoho has announced the ap- 
pointment of the following chairmen and 
committees: general chairman, Walter E. 
Leidner, Roxbury Memorial High School, 
Boston, Massachusetts; cochairman and edi- 
tor of next joint Yearbook, Dr. Paul Sals- 
giver, Simmons College, Boston, Massachu- 
setts; honorary chairman, Dr. Dennis C. 
Haley, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Boston, Massachusetts; general membership 
chairman, C. Frances Vogeding, Pierre S. 
duPont High School, Wilmington, Delaware; 
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preconvention publicity chairman, E. G. 
Purvis, Strayer College, Washington, D. C.; 
administrative committee—chairman, Frank 
W. Kerwin, Burdett College, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; assistant chairman, Hilda M. Mc- 
Nally, Boston Clerical School, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts; banquet committee—chairman, 
Mrs. Tilly Dickinson, Simmons College, 
Boston, Massachusetts; assistant chairman, 
A. Sidney Galper, Salem Vocational High 
School, Salem, Massachusetts; hospitality 
committee—chairman, Dorothy M. Murphy, 
High School, Watertown, Massachusetts; 
assistant chairman, Helen B. Stanwood, 
High School, Reading, Pennsylvania; print- 
ing committee—chairman, Arthur C. Long, 
Girls High School, Boston, Massachusetts; 
assistant chairman, John E. Bowler, English 
High School, Boston, Massachusetts; prizes 
committee—chairman, Rena J. Keay, Bos- 
ton University, Boston, Massachusetts; as- 
sistant chairman, Evelyn Coyle, Regis Col- 
lege, Weston, Massachusetts; publicity com- 
mittee—chairman, Andrew W. Steinhope, 
High School, Newton, Massachusetts; as- 
sistant chairman, Donald B. Mitchell, High 
School, Waltham, Massachusetts; registra- 
tion committee—chairman, John M. Canty, 
High School of Commerce, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts; assistant chairman, Charles J. 
Lynch, Bureau of Child Accounting, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

President Donoho represented the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association as official 
delegate at the National Business Teachers 
Association convention at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, Illinois, on December 26, 27, 
and 28. 











Meeting of Teacher-Training Institutions 


Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, president of the 
National Association of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions, has announced pre- 
liminary plans for the annual meeting that 
will be held on February 28 and March 1 in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. Headquarters 
will be in the Ambassador Hotel. The meet- 
ing will be held in conjunction with the an- 
nual meeting of the American Association of 
School Administrators. 

The opening session will be at 10:00 a. M. 
on Friday, February 28. There will be an 
afternoon session at 2:00 p. Mm. On Saturday, 
March 1, the morning session will start at 
9:30 a.m. There will be a business meeting 
at 11:00 a. m. and a luncheon at 12:30 Pp. M. 
The program will be built around a discus- 
sion of ““The Immediate Problems in Busi- 
ness Teacher Education.” 
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NEW SECRETARIAL FILMS 


Sound-and-color motion pictures 


Dr. Peter L. Agnew, Educational Collaborator 
Coauthor of SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE 





THE SECRETARY'S DAY 


Just what is the work of a secretary? 
This film answers that question, showing 
the responsibilities and duties of a secre- 
tary during a typical day. 





THE SECRETARY TAKES DICTATION 


In an actual office situation, the skills 
and consequent responsibilities of a 
secretary taking dictation are compared 
with those of a stenographer. 





THE SECRETARY TRANSCRIBES 


This film follows a secretary through the 
transcription of a day's notes, depicting 
general skills of transcription organiza- 
tion, as well as detailed techniques. 





All CORONET 16-mm. motion pictures are produced in color and the majority 
are available in a choice of color or black and white. The price is $75 a reel in 
color and $45 a reel in black and white. Orders or requests for preview prints 
or additional information should be directed to CORONET Instructional Films. 
For rental of these films contact your regular rental library. 


919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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Tri-State Canceled Again 


After two attempts to have a convention, 
the Tri-State Commercial Education Asso- 
ciation canceled its plans for the meeting in 
Pittsburgh on December 6 and 7. However, 
plans are now being made for the regular 
spring convention which is to be held at the 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, on April 18 
and 19. 

+. e * 


Why We Need to Work Together 


Why do consumers and retailers need to 
work together? How can they do it? In 
what areas can they co-operate most ef- 
fectively? These are three of the questions 
answered in an illustrated booklet entitled 
Why We Need to Work Together: A Primer 
on Consumer-Retailer Co-operation, recently 
issued by the National Consumer Retailer 
Council. 

While emphasizing the need for co-opera- 
tion between specific groups, the Primer 
highlights the importance of working to- 
gether in all areas of living and presents in 
simple form some of the fundamental philos- 
ophy basic to democratic living. 

Suggestions are made as to some of the 
specific activities needed to achieve the 
broad objectives which consumers and re- 
tailers have in common. 

Copies of the Primer can be obtained at no 
charge upon request to the National Con- 
sumer-Retailer Council, Inc., 8 West Fortieth 
Street, New York 18, New York. 

+ * * 
Louisiana Meeting 

Mrs. Margaret Fogle Newberry presided 
over the annual meeting of the Louisiana 
Business Teachers Association in Shreveport 
on November 26. The speaker on the pro- 
gram was Louis A. Leslie of Gregg Publish- 
ing Company. 

Richard Clanton, Bolton High School, 
Alexandria, was elected president. The 
other officers are: vice-president, W. L. 
Perkins, Northeast Center Junior College 
Division of Louisiana . State University, 
Baton Rouge, and treasurer, Gladys Peck, 
Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston. 
The executive council consists of the retiring 
president, Mrs. Newberry, and the following 
elected members: Mrs. Evelyn Carmichael, 
Byrd High School, Shreveport; Mrs. Evelyn 
Paine Sanders, Franklin High School, 
Franklin; Noble B. Morrison; George A. 
Meadows, Meadows-Draughon College, 
Shreveport. 
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College Orientation 
(Continued from page 203) 


the various trade associations and profes- 
sional societies and clubs that operate in the 
vicinity of the college. The student should 
also be made aware of the services rendered 
to business by the city, the state, and the 
Federal Government; the local Chamber of 
Commerce; the nearest field service of the 
Department of Commerce; and the facilities 
offered by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce in Washington, D. C. 
Local speakers from these institutions might 
well culminate this phase of orientation. 


The student should be encouraged in this 
connection to familiarize himself with the 
more important trade publications and 
business periodicals, such as the Journal of 
Accountancy, Sales Management, Printer’s 
Ink, Business Week, and Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, depending upon his particular field 
of study. 

If time is available, one or two sessions 
might be devoted to a discussion of business 
etiquette and social behavior, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that these topics are likely to be 
discussed in other subjects of the regular 
college curriculum. 

Although college orientation, as a subject, 
has been inaugurated in most cases as a post- 
war expedient for ex-GI students, it promises 
to become a permanent feature of the college 
curriculum because of its beneficial assist- 
ance to the new student in becoming ad- 
justed to college life. 





TYPE WITH ONE HAND 
by Nina K. Richardson 


TYPE WITH ONE HAND is the first regular 
textbook designed to teach a student with 
only one hand how to master the keyboard. 
After he has mastered the keyboard with this 
book, he may then proceed to develop his 
skill with any other regular typing textbook. 


The book contains 32 pages with a series of 
lessons for a student with only the right hand 
and a parallel series of lessons for a student 
with only the left hand. 


List price 28 cents. 


Ww 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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A Discussion of Balancing the Budget 


(By Henry H. Heimann, secretary of the National Association of Credit Men; re- 
printed, by permission, from the Monthly Business Review, November 15, 1946) 


After several decades of continual deficits 
and unsound fiscal policies, it seems now that 
an attempt will be made to balance the 
Federal budget. In the light of our inflated 
income and our existing high tax schedules, 
this would seem to be a not too difficult task. 

In reality it will be difficult indeed, for we 
have been living so long in a spending econ- 
omy that we have become forgetful of its 
dangers. Even now, while our “‘fool’s para- 
dise” crowds us towards dangerous inflation, 
many of our people remain calmly undis- 
turbed and heedless of the result of our fiscal 
sinning. 

Our young people, who during their life- 
time have known no other governmental 
philosophy, might be forgiven for this atti- 
tude of indifference, but the older people had 
better become alarmed and support a 
healthy financial program. The world, with 
rare exception, has been living literally in 
debt for the past twenty years and now pay- 
day or repudiation is drawing near. 

So firmly ingrained in the public mentality 
is this false philosophy that many sincere but 
misguided economists—men more steeped in 
theory than practical knowledge of monetary 
fundamentals—will look upon the termina- 
tion of the “prodigal son” program as an 
economic sacrilege. Those who seek to re- 
place it with a “pay as you go” principle can 
expect much criticism and even abuse. They 
will be labeled extreme reactionaries who are 
serving special interests. They will be 
charged with utterly ignoring human rights 
and with a total neglect of the welfare of the 
common man. 

If we are to live in a financially sound and 
wholesome economy, the balancing of the 
budget is a necessity for which we should 
plan now, so as to meet these attacks and 
strengthen the hands of those statesmen who 
have the courage to underake this essential 
but thankless task. Remember that millions 
of our people temporarily may have found 
an easy way of life by living in a debt 
economy, and their political strength is a 
factor with which some job holders would 

ather not reckon. 

MUST BE READY FOR MANY ADVERSE HOWLS. 
When the budget balancing is attempted, 
the workingmen, the farmers, and the small 
businessmen will be told that this is a serious 
blow aimed in their direction. The fat sub- 
sidies and dole distributions, direct and in- 
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direct, no matter how they be camouflaged, 
will of course be in jeopardy and the hue and 
cry will be raised that we are abandoning the 
poorer income groups. These groups will be 
stirred to political action. 

It is, therefore, up to the people who be- 
lieve in sound government, and to business- 
men in particular, to explain in common 
everyday language the fallacy of prosperity 
through spending more than we receive and 
through such policy creating a debt that for 
size soon approaches the irredeemable. 

The true meaning of such a debt and the 
burden it creates on the mass of our people 
must be portrayed realistically. The govern- 
ment produces nothing we consume or wear, 
nor does it provide shelter for us. Its results 
are good, bad, or indifferent government, but 
man cannot live by this alone. If its cost is 
reasonable, our production will go much 
further in providing the necessities and the 
luxuries of life. An uneconomical adminis- 
tration steals from the purchasing power of 
our production by taking too large a share of 
labor for its own use or by giving too little 
value for what it does exact. 

Every dollar taken in taxes reduces take- 
home pay or salary. You want to pay your 
share, but when, as at present, one-fourth 
of your whole day’s pay goes into the Federal 
till, you have a right. to feel the price is too 
high. You know, too, that if, even with this 
amount of your time appropriated by the 
government, it runs you further in debt be- 
cause it spends more than you and your 
fellow Americans pay, then it simply is piling 
up more debt for you to pay when it comes 
due. 

Jist think for a moment about the debt 
that is now on the nation’s books. Assume 
by some miracle you could get along for a 
year and a third without buying a thing and 
that you and every man, woman, and child 
in this country were to work steadily for that 
period, without pay, the present value of the 
production you achieved, the crops you grew, 
the coal you mined, and the services you 
rendered would barely be sufficient to pay 
our present debt. 

We urgently need to acquaint the work- 
ingmen, the farmers, the manufacturers, and 
the merchants, and in fact every living soul, 
with these plain economic facts. It is our 
duty to do so if we want to keep faith with 
those of our representatives who propose to 
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bring back to this nation a fiscal wholesome- 
ness. We must constantly emphasize that 

ach reduction in the Federal pay roll and 
spe nding j is sooner or later going to mean an 
increase in the wage envelope, in the farm 
income, and in business returns, since it will 
make it possible to lower taxes and there will 
be less tax deduction from your pay or your 
-arnings. 

We have in this nation the largest enroll- 
ment in our schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties in the history of this or any other nation. 
It is highly essential that these students be 
taught the necessity of a safe fiscal policy 
and the real benefits of a pay-as-you-go 
program. However, you can be certain that 
the pay rollers, to retail their jobs, will try 
to offset such teaching and put forth their 
own philosophies and promise the millenium 
for which they will claim they alone are 
striving. 

PEACETIME APPROPRIATIONS FOR NATIONAL 
DEFENSE. Another attack that will be made 
against a budget-balancing program will 
revolve around the impending reduction in 
the appropriations for the Army and Navy. 
Statesmen who are willing to risk the vituper- 
ation and blasts from the radicals as they 
move for a balanced budget are acting so 
patriotically that it would seem no defense 
of their motives should be necessary. These 
statesmen know that, with the world’s ide- 
ologies and governments in conflict, it would 
be foolhardy to liquidate our military forces 
to the point of endangering our security. 
But they and others know too that peace- 
time demands the elimination of extrava- 
gances in our defense outlays. Indifference 
to costs can be justified during a war because 
human life is immediately involved and you 
do not put a price tag on human life. 

No military criticism is intended when we 
state the truth; namely, that when we are at 
grips with the enemy, we spend to get the 
necessary armament and equipment irre- 
spective of cost. However, when we are 
planning an adequate pei acetime defe nse, 
when no emergencies are pressing us, we 
‘vannot afford waste in such outlays any 
more than we can afford it in our other 
activities. 

That war budgets must be pared to meet 
peacetime needs is too obvious to need de- 
fense. These economies should not and are 
not intended to go the extreme of jeopardiz- 
ing our security. And people who have the 
vision and statesmanship to balance the 
budget would not do so. 

Nevertheless, every proposed reduction in 
military appropriations, irrespective of its 
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justification, will bring out the arguments 


that those who urge such action are isola- 
tionists or peace cult followers, if indeed in 
some quarters they are not charged with 
being traitors to their country. 

And, if perchance some seek to protect the 
pure hasing power of the dollar to be paid to 
the deserving veteran by a more carefully 
administered veteran’s benefit program that 
will really reach those entitled to receive 
their allotments on a service, moral, and 
legal basis, they will be accused of having 
little appreciation .of the services of our 
veterans and no gratitude whatsoever for 
their sacrifices. 

These are some of the defenses that will be 
put out to uphold the spending program, but 
in other fields as well the budget will be 
under attack. Among these groups will be 
some representing business, some agriculture, 
and some labor. Indeed, some of the labor 
groups already have served notice that their 
guns are loaded. With agricultural prices 
about to go into a decline, the parity and 
subsidy adherents will be vociferous in their 
demands. With certain business subsidies 
needful of liquidation or abandonment in 
any budget balancing program, you can 
count on trouble from these quarters. 

The socialization of credit through govern- 
ment agencies is another movement that 
must be stopped. It has no place in the type 
of representative government of which we 
boast and is inimical to the proper develop- 
ment of a free economy. Here again the at- 
tempt will be met with stiff resistance. 

WE MUST BOW OUR BACKS FOR A HARD FIGHT. 
Unless we bow our backs and determine to do 
all in our power to help the statesmen who 
attack the problem of getting us back to a 
healthy financial state and a more self-re- 
liant program, we will end up in bankruptcy 
and utter collapse. These men are certainly 
putting service to country above the political 
expediency philosophy. They need every 
support they can get while they are doing 
their job, and once it is accomplished this 
nation must prove at the polls that this type 
of service, in the last analysis, makes for polli- 
tical security instead of political liquidation. 

Some few perhaps believe that the result 
of the elections just held may constitute a 
mandate to abandon all plans for social 
progress. Any such interpretation is not only 
highly dangerous but also wholly unjustifi- 
able. It is, however, a mandate to work for 
social progress on a sound basis so that it 
becomes a real and not an illusionary benefit. 

The true liberal is one who knows the 
value of a sound fiscal policy as a foundation 
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for an improved standard of living and who 
realizes everything worth while in life re- 
quires industry and that equitable and 
sound legislation is essential to the nation’s 
welfare. 

If the conservative and true liberals are 
elated over their success, as they have a 
right to be, let them not forget that many 
people, even though much in the minority, 
did not cast their ballot in keeping with their 
true belief because there were no communist 
party ballots. Had there been, we might have 
been surprised at the total of their votes. It 
is essential that we build on a firm founda- 
tion in the postwar era so that this type of 
philosophy may be liquidated by an out- 
standing record of performance by men and 
women who really work for our type of 
government and the true welfare of its 
people. 

In doing so let us not delude ourselves 
into believing that the ways of former years 
will return. We are living in a different age. 
The world is in a social progress trend. 

Let us rather accept this fact and seek to 
accomplish it with a sound and enduring 
program. Such a program will make our 
social progress real and not artificial. The 
keystone of such a program is financial sta- 
bility and it behooves us to attain it, not 
only for our own nation’s welfare but also 
for the welfare of the world. It cannot too 
frequently be emphasized that what we do 
here in this country in our peacetime recon- 
struction effort may well set the pattern for 
the world’s recovery. We are being looked to 
for leadership by all of the people. Let us 
make it real leadership by proving to the 
world that fiscal health and social progress 
are not incompatible, but on the contrary 
interdependent. 

* * ~ 


Typing Awards in San Quentin Prison 


J. L. Macaulay, Marin Junior College, 
San Francisco, California, reports that the 
bookkeeping and typewriting award certifi- 
cates are popular among the men enrolled 
in San Quentin Prison. The granting of 
these awards grew from one man’s asking 
over a year ago if there were any of those 
certificates they give for good typing. Soon 
after this man received his award, requests 
came from more than a dozen men for these 
certificates. 

Today the typewriting awards are as 
much a part of the typing classes as the 
typewriters. After finishing the elementary 
course in bookkeeping, the men always ask 
for awards. 


January, 1947 


New England Teachers 
The New England High School Commer- 


cial Teachers Association held its annual 
convention in Worcester, Massachusetts, on 
November 23. This was their forty-fourth 
annual convention. The theme was “Chal- 
lenge to Commercial Education.” 

An extensive program was arranged as 
follows: secretarial section—chairman, Mar- 
jorie G. Obear, Hartford Public High School, 
Hartford, Connecticut; “Office Prescriptions 
for Ailing Transcriptions’—Geraldine I. 
O’Brien, assistant chief supervisor of steno- 
graphic department, Travelers Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Connecticut; ‘The 
Office Go-Getter Gets Charm’’—Irene King, 
Celle’s School of Charm, Hartford, Connec- 
ticut; bookkeeping section—chairman, Don- 
ald B. Mitchell, Newton High School, New- 
ton, Massachusetts; “Bookkeeping as Taught 
vs. Bookkeeping as Practiced in the Office” 
—Charles Ladue, accountant and tax con- 
sultant, Babson Reports, Inc., Wellesley, 
Massachusetts; “The Army University in 
“urope’—Walter Leidner, Roxbury Memo- 
rial High School, Boston, Massachusetts; 
general business section—chairman, Mary 
C. O’Leary, Worcester High School of Com- 
merce, Worcester, Massachusetts; “The 
Young Graduate Seeks Employment’”— 
Charles E. Butler, office manager, Norton 
Company, Worcester, Massachusetts; “Some 
New Aspects in Geography in Education’’- 
Dr. Henry J. Warren, Graduate School of 
Geography, Clark University, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

At the luncheon Thomas F. Power, super- 
intendent of schools, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, gave an address of welcome. Edmond 
S. Donoho, president of the Eastern Com- 
mercial ‘Teachers Association, extended 
greetings from that association. The main 
speaker was John R. Connors, a representa- 
tive of organized labor in the state of New 
York. He spoke on “Labor, Education, and 
Democracy.” 

Arthur L. Ross, High School, Framing- 
ham, Massachusetts, is the retiring presi- 
dent. The new president is Donald B. 
Mitchell, Newton High School, Newton- 
ville, Massachusetts. The other officers are 
as follows: first vice-president, Lawrence 
King, Windham High School, Willimantic, 
Connecticut; second vice-president, John 
Wall, High School, Brookline, Massachu- 
setts; secretary, Wilheminia MacBrayne, 
High School, Medford, Massachusetts; treas- 
urer, W. Ray Burke, High School, Arlington, 
Massachusetts. 
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Regional Geography — The United States. 
(Released in 1946.) This is a series of six 35-mm. film- 
strips and is based on the United States Regional 
Geography Motion Pictures produced by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc. The filmstrips are designed to be 
used with, or separately from, the instructional motion 
pictures. 





Summary. The filmstrips in this series are: ‘“The 
Northwestern States’’—72 frames, “The Far Western 
States’’—72 frames, ‘““The Middle States’’—66 frames, 
“The Southwestern States’ —66 frames, ‘The North- 
eastern States’—67 frames, and ‘The Southeastern 
States’ —67 frames. 

Pictures and special maps, overlaid with symbols, 
illustrate and locate natural resources, industrial areas, 
agricultural belts, and transportation routes. Summary 
questions at the end of certain sections can be used to 
emphasize specific material and to stimulate class dis- 
cussion. 

At the end of each filmstrip there are review questions 
and suggested projects. All questions are superimposed 
over related pictures or maps that serve as guides to 
answering the questions. 

A folder that briefly describes each of these filmstrips 
may be obtained without charge from Encyclopaedia 
Britiannica Films Inc, 

Recommended Use. Classes in economic geography, 
economics, and consumer economic problems should 
find these filmstrips instructional and helpful. 

Sale. “Regional Geography—The United States” 
may be purchased from Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Inc., 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. The 
selling price for the series is $16.20. Individual filmstrips 
may be purchased for $3.00 each. 


Planning to Prosper. (Released in 1945.) This 
two-reel, 16-mm. sound motion picture in color, which 
is sponsored by the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company, may be shown in twenty minutes. 

Summary. This educational film shows the latest 
developments in farm practices with special emphasis 
on soil conservation, erosion prevention, and the re- 
building of worn-out soils. It demonstrates the part 
that proper planning can play in successful farming. 

Each of the following points is developed in some 
detail: kinds of soil, causes of soil erosion, and recent 
developments in farming practices. 

Recommended Use. “Planning to Prosper” is recom- 
mended for use in classes in economic geography and 
economics, 

Rental. Teachers who wish to use this film in their 
classrooms may rent it without charge except for trans- 
portation by writing to Advertising Department, Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. The film will be sent from the nearest branch 
office of that company. 














Machine Transcription: Transcription Tech- 
nique. (Released in 1944.) This is a 16-mm. sound 
film produced by De Frenes for the United States Navy. 
It may be shown in fifteen minutes. 


Summary. The first part of this film demonstrates 
how the beginner may use the transcribing machine. 
The proper method of phrasing, how to control and 
phrase dictation at various speeds, how to prepare for 
a day’s work, and how to compose a letter and correct 
errors in the transcription on the cylinder are demon- 
strated. 


Recommended Use. ‘This film should be helpful to 
classes in advanced typewriting, transcription, office 
practice, and office machines. 

Sale and Rental. “‘Machine Transcription: Transcrip- 
tion Technique’ may be purchased from Castle Films, 
Incorporated, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New 
York. The selling price is $19.86. This price is subject 
to an educational discount of 10 per cent. For rental 
purposes, you may contact the YMCA Motion Picture 
Bureau which has the following offices: 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, New York; 1700 Patterson 
Avenue, Dallas 1, Texas; 19 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois; and 351 Turk Street, San Francisco 
2, California. The rental price is $1.50. The film may 
also be available for rental at your nearest educational 
film library or other film rental agencies. 


Advanced Typing: Duplicating and Manu- 
script. (Released in 1944.) This is a 16-mm. sound 
film produced by De Frenes for the United States Navy. 
It may be shown in twenty-six minutes. 


Summary. This visual aid is a continuation of ‘“Ad- 
vanced Typing Shortcuts.” The film demonstrates the 
proper method of making master copies for duplicating 
machine use and correcting mistakes on the stencil. 
The use of the automatic hectograph machine, the 
means of making symbols that are not on the type- 
writer, and typing manuscripts with footnotes are 
demonstrated. 

Recommended Use. ‘This film should be helpful to 
classes in advanced typewriting, office practice, and 
office machines. 

Sale and Rental. “Advanced Typing: Duplicating and 
Manuscript” may be purchased from Castle Films, 
Incorporated, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New 
York. The selling price is $23.76. This price is subject 
to an educational discount of 10 per cent. For rental 
purposes, you may contact the YMCA Motion Picture 
Bureau which has the following offices: 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, New York; 1700 Patterson 
Avenue, Dallas 1, Texas; 19 South LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago 3, Illinois; and 351 Turk Street, San Francisco 2, 
California. The rental price is $2.00. The film may also 
be available for rental at your nearest educational film 
library or other film rental agencies. 





economics. 





On this page each month you will find a review of visual aids that may be used in classes in business and 
Inasmuch as many schools are securing visual-aid equipment for the first time, visual aids that 
were produced before the war will be reviewed as well as those that are currently released. 
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APPLIED ECONOMICS 


The underlying objective of APPLIED ECONOMICS is to develop an effective 
understanding of basic principles of economics so that the student will be a 
more intelligent citizen, consumer, and wage earner. To accomplish these 
objectives, it is necessary to develop general economic intelligence. One 
phase of developing economic intelligence is to point out some of the economic 
fallacies or mistakes. The author carefully avoids the purely theoretical prob- 
lems of economics that only remotely affect the individual. However, the author 
does present very vividly the effects of some of the more important international 
problems of economics, such as those affecting money and exchange, the effects 
of tariffs on international trade, and the effects of world-wide cartels. These are 
all international problems which have a direct effect on every consumer, wage 
earner, and citizen. Therefore they have a place in this course. 
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Retail Policies. 1946. Economic Small Business 
Series No. 57. A 65-page, printed, paper-bound booklet 
covering the selection and application of retail policies. 
It includes chapters on “The Scope of Retail Policies,” 
“Selecting Store Policies,” “Integrating Retail Activi- 
ties,” and ‘‘Revising Retail Policies.” It contains many 
important illustrations and tables. Price 15 cents. Order 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U. 8. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Selecting a Store Location. 1946. Economic 
Series No. 56. A 68-page, printed, paper-bound booklet 
prepared by Helen G. Canoyer of the marketing divi- 
sion, U.S. Department of Commerce. Part 1 is devoted 
to selecting the town, selecting the area, and selecting 
the proper site. Part 2 is devoted to specific practices of 
selecting locations for grocery stores, drugstores, variety 
stores, mail-order stores, restaurants, tire and automo- 
bile accessory stores, and service stations. Price 20 
cents. Order from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Starting Your Own Small Business in New 
York State. The Department of Commerce of the 
state of New York has developed a series of ten book- 
lets, the first one of which is entitled “Starting Your 
Own Small Business.” The others in the series are 
“Financial Services for a Small Business,” ‘Picking 
a Location for a Small Business,’’ “Insurance for a 
Small Business,” “Purchasing and Inventory Control 
for a Small Business,’ “Record Keeping for a Small 
Business,” “Advertising for the Small Business,” “Use 
and Control of Credit in a Small Business,” ‘‘Regula- 
tions Affecting Small Business,’”’ and “Publications for 
a Smal! Business.’”’ These were designed principally 
for persons in New York State; but according to the 
Department of Commerce, they will be sent outside the 
state. For information write the Department of Com- 
merce, State of New York, Albany 1, New York. 





OF NEW LITERATURE 











Growing Paper on Tree Farms. 1946. A beau- 
tifully illustrated, lithographed booklet of 32 pages 
devoted to conservation and a study of forestry. This 
booklet provides excellent reference material for geog- 
raphy and economics courses in which conservation is 
studied because tree growing in this booklet is treated 
as any other farming operation. Single copies free. 
Order from Crown Zellerbach Corporation, 343 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco 19, California. 


Research in Business Education. 1946. Mis- 
cellaneous bulletin No. 3222. An 8-page, duplicated 
bulletin containing the recommendations of a conference 
of state supervisors, teacher-trainers, representatives of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, representatives of 
the Veterans Administration, and other agencies. The 
bulletin suggests areas of research and problems to be 
studied or investigated. Single copies free. Order from 
Business Education Service, U. 8. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Establishing and Operating a Painting and 
Decorating Contracting Business. 1946. Indus- 
trial Series No. 27. A 116-page, printed, paper-bound 
booklet designed as a guide for a person contemplating 
entering the painting and decorating business. It con- 
tains fifteen chapters, including “Selecting a Location,” 
“Establishing Your Business,” “Capital and Equipment 
Requirements,” “Laws, Taxes, and Insurance,” “Esti- 
mating Costs,” ‘Credit and Collections,” ‘‘Getting the 
Contract,” “Cost and Operating Records,” “Building a 
Business,” ‘‘Salesmanship in Business,” ‘‘Advertising,”’ 
“Management Problems,” ‘Health and Fire Hazards 
and Their Prevention,” and “Growth and Develop- 
ment.” Price 25 cents. Order from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 





to 





WANTED: SUGGESTIONS FOR LAYOUT AND EQUIPMENT 


Many school systems are in the process of planning to construct new buildings. 
The editor of The Balance Sheet is receiving many inquiries as to layouts for business 
departments and equipment for the classrooms. Suggestions are solicited and will 
be published in The Balance Sheet in so far as it is possible. Refer your suggestions 


Editor, The Balance Sheet 
901 West Fourth Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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APPLIED BUSINESS LAW 


Motivation is easy when you use APPLIED BUSINESS LAW. You can 
teach more law in less time, because it is written in a nontechnical 
language that is interesting to students. It is filled with examples and 


illustrations that speed up the learning and hold the attention of stu- 
dents. 


The book has a strong popular appeal because of its emphasis on every- 
day situations. It includes a treatment of contracts, the relations be- 
tween buyer and seller, negotiable instruments, insurance, consumer 
protection, labor laws, fair trade laws, and many other modern topics. 


Each lesson starts with a series of questions and an introductory pro- 
vocative case. At the end of each lesson there is a list of points sum- 
marizing the chapter, together with hypothetical case problems and 
actual case problems. 
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What? No Push! 


“Here, boys,” said the wealthy motorist, “I want 
some gasoline, and please get a move on! You'll never 
get anywhere in the world unless you push. Push is 
essential. When I was young I pushed and that got me 
where I am.” 

“Well, gov’nor,”’ replied the boy, “we haven’t got a 
drop of gas in the place, so I reckon you’ll have to push 
again.”’ 


e * 
Tough Course 


A novice golfer approached the first tee, nervously 
glancing around to see if he were being observed. Sure 
enough there were about thirty people on the clubhouse 
porch. Undaunted he teed up, selected his club, swung 
it in a mighty arc—and missed. He swung again and 
again, missing the ball each time. Finally, he wiped his 
forehead, turned to his audience and said, ‘Tough 
course, ain’t it?” 

eee 
Neat Trick 


Several men were traveling by train. Presently one 
produced a large fruit cake, which he devoured greedily. 

Time passed. Suddenly he began groaning and 
doubling himself up and straightening out again. When 
this had gone on for some time, a friend asked him: 
“S’matter, Jim?” 

“That cake I ate,” groaned the sufferer. “It had 
nuts, and I think the missus forgot to shell them.” 

“Gosh!” said his friend. “And can you crack ’em just 
by bending?” 

eee 
The Big City 


A farmer from up in the mountains came to town on 
his yearly trip with a wagon load of corn, sweet potatoes, 
and other produce to exchange for groceries. As he ap- 
proached the city limits he saw the sign, “Speed Limit, 
15 Miles an Hour.” Frantically poking his oxen with 
the stick, he muttered: “I don’t believe we can make 
it.” 

e ee 
Tit for Tat 


Customer: “I warn you, I shan’t be able to pay for 
this suit for three months.” 

Tailor: “Oh, that’s all right, sir. Don’t worry.” 

Customer: “Thanks. When will it be ready?” 

Tailor: ‘‘In three months, sir.’”’ 


eee 
Really Low Wages 


A farmer in great need of extra hands at haying time 
finally asked Si Warren, a town character, to help him 
out. 

“What’ll ya pay?” asked Si. 

“T’ll pay what you’re worth,” said the farmer. 

Si scratched his head a minute, then announced, 
“T’ll be derned if I’ll work fer that.” 
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Grateful Alumnus 


Graduate: “Professor, I have made some money and 
I want to do something for my old college. I don’t re- 
member what studies I excelled in.” 

Professor: ‘‘In my classes you slept most of the time.”’ 

Graduate: “Fine! I’ll endow a dormitory.” 


* e * 
Resting Tired Tire 


She: “Changing a tire, eh?” 
He: “No, no, I just get out every few miles and jack 
it up to give it a rest.” 
e ee 


Questionnaire 


A father and his young son were walking one day, 
when the boy asked how electricity passed through the 
wires. 

“Don’t know,” said the father. ‘“Never knew much 
about electricity.” 

A little later the boy asked what caused lightning and 
thunder. 

“To tell the truth,” said the father, “I never exactly 
understood that myself.’ 

“Say, Dad,” began the lad after a while. Then: ‘Oh, 
well, never mind.” 

“Go ahead,” said the father. “Ask questions. Ask a 
lot of questions. How else are you going to learn?” 

ee ee 


Mutual Ownership 


A soldier parked an Army jeep in front of a parking 
meter, got out, and started to walk down the street. A 
policeman saw him and called after him: ‘Hey, buddy, 
drop a nickel in that parking meter.” 

The soldier yelled back: ‘Put it in yourself, that jeep 
belongs to you as much as it does to me.” 

eee 


Great Invention 


Farmer: “Yes sir, that hired man of mine is one of 
the greatest inventors of the century.” 
City Boarder: ‘You don’t say! What did he invent?” 
Farmer: ‘Petrified motion.” 
eee 


Now She Knows 


Teacher: “I would like to know why it is that when- 
ever I leave the room for a short time and then return I 
find no one working.” 

Jimmy: “It’s because you wear rubber heels, 
ma’am.” 

eee 


Seeing the Town 


A woman riding a trolley car was anxious not to pass 
her destination. She poked the conductor with her 
umbrella. 

“Ts that the First National Bank?” 

“No, mum,” replied the conductor. 
stomach.” 


“That’s my 
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while they sell 








A book with consumer emphasis — 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
SELLING 


By Walters and Wingate 





Fourth 
Edition 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING is recommended for the first course in a com- 
plete program in distributive education or for a single general course in selling. 
In every chapter of FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING the student is taught that 
success in salesmanship comes not only from the ability to make a sale, but also 
from giving permanent satisfaction to the consumer—meeting consumer needs 
and consumer wants. This consumer emphasis is evident in such chapters as 
‘How Selling Helps the Consumer,’’ ‘‘How Goods Reach the Consumer,’ 
‘How to Analyze Consumer Demand,” and ‘‘Determining the Customer’s Wants.” 


Chapter VI entitled ‘Consumer Goods’’ emphasizes the information that a 
salesperson needs in order to sell and to serve a customer intelligently. This 
information likewise has a definite value from the point of view of the buyer. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 

Man, 40, with several degrees, candidate at Harvard 
for Doctor of Education, 20 years of experience, speed 
typist, 175 Gregg medal, other honors, author of three 
books, now in teacher college, wants to change to a well- 
organized commercial department in any type of school, 
college preferred. Can teach shorthand, typing, secre- 
tarial training, office machines, accounting, salesman- 
ship, and methods courses. References good. Rated 
high. Gets good results. Write, stating salary and ten- 
ure. Address, No. 62. 

Experienced administrator, who holds three college 
degrees, would accept managership of school on salary 
and percentage basis. Address, No. 63. 





Teaching or managerial position wanted by middle- 
aged man with considerable business and teaching ex- 
perience. Has graduate degrees from Columbia in educa- 
tion and from Harvard in business. Address, No. 64. 





Woman, with A. B. degree and 10 years’ experience in 
teaching, desires position as instructor of all commercial 
subjects, including Gregg shorthand, accounting, and 
English, in a business school or college in the South. Has 
had experience in private business college. Address, 

io. 65. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Teacher of accounting and allied subjects 
by chartered college in Northern state. State qualifica- 
tions and salary wanted. Address, No. 66. 


WANTED: Certified public accountant to head ac- 
counting department of Draughon School of Business, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. Make application giving age, 
experience, salary expected, when available, together 
with late photograph. Address, Draughon School of 
Business, Little Rock, Arkansas. 

WANTED: Capable teacher with degree, strong in ac- 
counting, pleasing personality, by business school in 
Northwest. Woman preferred but will consider a man. 
June appointment or before. A desirable position with 
pleasant surroundings. Give full details and send photo- 
graph with first letter. Address, No. 67. 


WANTED: Instructor of higher accounting to assume 
duties in January. Above-average salary offered to quali- 
fied man. Excellent opportunity. College located in 
South Carolina. Address, No. 68. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To buy New England business college of at 
least 100 students. Please give complete information in 
first letter. Address, No. 69. 





WANTED: To buy a two- or three-teacher school in 
the vicinity of Washington, D. C. Address, No. 70. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Business school with excellent reputa- 
tion located in Illinois. Good income, low overhead, good 
equipment, ideally situated, and a good enrollment. 
Courses taught are complete business, machine, and 
secretarial. Ideal for man and wife operation. Will sell 
immediately. Owner wishes to retire. Address, No. 71. 





FOR SALE: Two- or three-teacher school located in 
a city of more than 60,000 and surrounded by splendid 
territory with hundreds of high schools in a radius of 
60 miles. Tuition practically all cash upon entrance for 
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a 10 months’ period. Splendid equipment and an out- 
standing reputation. Reason for selling due to ill health 
and inability to secure proper help. Will be glad to aid 
purchaser as long as needed. Address, No. 72. 


FOR SALE: Business school in Hudson Valley. Com- 
plete modern furnishings and equipment. All new type- 
writers. Large enrollment. Excellent reputation. Ap- 
proved GI training. Address, No. 73. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Beautiful, valuable building and campus 
with parking space located in the center of a large city 
facing a beautiful park. $80,000. Owner wishes to retire 
because of health. Address, No. 74. 


FOR SALE: Forty desirable bookkeeping desks and 
seats; adjustable metal frame; slightly used; $15 a set; 
an ordinary moving truck load; no crating necessary. 
Address, No. 75. 


FOR SALE: Eight good, used Stenotype machines. 
Address, No. 76. 








Virginia Meeting 

The Virginia Business Education Associa- 
tion met at John Marshall High School, 
Richmond, on Friday, November 29. The 
theme of the meeting was “Progress in Busi- 
ness Education in Virginia.” 

W. L. Edwards, president of the associa- 
tion, gave a general statement. The follow- 
ing additional speakers gave brief talks and 
then participated in a forum discussion: 
“The Challenge of Vocational Business Edu- 
cation for the Teachers of Virginia”—Dr. 
Anson B. Barber, Education and Training 
Service, Veterans Administration, Washing- 
ton, D: C.; ““Teacher Supply in Virginia” — 
Robert J. Young, Radford College, Radford, 
Virginia; “Relationship of the Physical 
Layout and Equipment to the Instructional 
Program”— Marguerite Crumley, assistant 
state supervisor of commercial education, 
state of Virginia; “Standardizing a Terminal 
Testing Program’—Oscar Parrish, John 
Marshall High School, Richmond. 

At the luncheon meeting R. E. Slaughter 
of Gregg Publishing Company was _ the 
speaker. 

The newly elected officers of this associa- 
tion are as follows: president, Mrs. E. F. 
Burmahln, E. C. Glass High School, Lynch- 
burg, Virginia; vice-president, Ernest Baxa, 
George Washington High School, Danville, 


Virginia. 
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Get More Speep in Less Time 


with QOTH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 


Fourth Edition by Lessenberry 


hte 





Ask any teacher who is using 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING, Fourth Edition. She will tell you that she 
is getting better results than she has ever obtained 
with any previous book. The plan followed in this 
book is to alternate the drives for speed and the drives 
for accuracy. Special new drills and exercises are 
included for forcing speed and accuracy. With this 
book it is not uncommon for the average speed in the 
class to be thirty words a minute (on three-minute or 
five-minute tests) with a high degree of accuracy at 
the end of thirty lessons. The student gets a quick 
start. Within a few lessons, he is writing complete 
sentences and is soon writing complete paragraphs 
and whole letters. 


Punctuation, grammar, and style are constantly em- 
phasized because these are important in the training 
of a good typist or stenographer. 


If you are not entirely satisfied with your present type- 
writing book, be sure to examine 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING, Fourth Edition, and try some of the new drills 
and exercises. You may obtain a one-year volume or a 
two-year volume with optional workbooks and tests. 





Here is what one teacher says: 


“Tt has been most gratifying, to use your typing textbook. 
I feel that my beginners are accomplishing more than any 
other group I have ever taught. The presentation relieves 
the monotony of typing, and the punctuation technique 
drills and the syllabication rules are a most welcomed 
feature of your textbook.” 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 





(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Pi Omega Pi at U.S. C. 


Alpha Tau Chapter of Pi Omega Pi, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
California, held its first meeting for the new 
school year on October 13 at the home of the 
sponsors, Dr. and Mrs. E. G. Blackstone. 
Approximately fifty members were in at- 





Left to right: first row, Beth Doerr, Sherman Terry, Mrs. 
E. G. Blackstone, Ina Rae Haas; second row, Stanley 
Haas, Bruce I. Blackstone, J. Frances Henderson, 
Charles E. Anderson, Dr. E. G. Blackstone. 


tendance. Beth Doerr, Long Beach Junior 
College, Long Beach, California, presided at 
the meeting. 

The outgoing officers made their annual 
reports, after which new officers were e!ected 
and installed. Mary Alice Wittenberg, Ingle- 
wood, California, was in charge of the in- 
stallation service. The newly-elected officers 
are as follows: president, Sherman Terry, 
University of Southern California; vice- 
president, Bruce I. Blackstone; recording 
secretary, Robert James Ryan; social secre- 
tary, Charles E. Anderson, Long Beacn 
Public Schools, Long Beach, California; 
treasurer, Dorothy E. Smith, Westlake 
School for Girls, Los Angeles, California; 
historian, Bessie Bergman, Manual Arts 
High School, Los Angeles, California; pub- 
licity chairman, J. Frances Henderson, Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 








Richardson Is Director of Utica Institute 


Paul B. Richardson, state supervisor of 
distributive education for the State Educa- 
tion Department of Albany, New York, has 
been appointed director of the New York 
State Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences, 
Utica, New York. The appointment was 
made by the board of trustees of the Insti- 
tute after a study was made of the qualifica- 
tions of about twenty-five applicants for the 
position. 

Mr. Richardson’s background includes 
experience as a teacher, an educational super- 
visor, and an executive in various metro- 
politan department stores. In his new 
position he will direct the activities of two 
divisions of the Institute—the retail business 
management division, to be established in 
the Utica Country Day School, and the 
vocational and industrial division, to be 
established at Rhoads Hospital. 

Mr. Richardson is a native of Sandusky, 
Ohio, where he attended the public schools. 
Following graduation from Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio, and a year of graduate work 
at the University of Chicago, Chicago, IIli- 
nois, he returned to Sandusky where he 
taught in the High School for four years. 

The Master of Science degree was received 
by Mr. Richardson from the School of Re- 
tailing, New York University, New York 
City. For twelve years he held executive 
positions in department stores. These posi- 
tions included experience as operating super- 
intendent and employment manager of 
Loeser’s in Brooklyn, New York; expense 
controller and personnel director of the 
Hecht Company in Washington, D. C.; and 
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store manager of Whitney’s in Albany, New 
York. 

In the spring of 1941 Mr. Richardson left 
the department store field to join the State 
Education Department as state supervisor 
of distributive education. In this capacity 
it was his job to promote and supervise the 
phase of vocational education that trains 
workers in the fields of retailing, wholesaling, 
and service. 

Under Mr. Richardson’s direction, co- 
operative work-experience programs were 
set up in high schools in approximately sixty 
communities surrounding the state. In 
these programs, thousands of retail employ- 
ees, owners, and managers were given ex- 
tension courses. 

Mr. Richardson is a member of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association and the 
American Vocational Association, is vice- 
president of the business education section 
of the New York State Vocational and 
Practical Arts Association, and was past 
governor of the Aurania Club in Albany, 
New York. He is married and has two chil- 


dren. 
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New Utah Officers 


At the recent meeting of the business 
education section of the Utah Education 
Association, the following new officers were 
elected: president, Dean Peterson, Brigham 
Young University, Provo; vice-president 
representing junior colleges, T. W. Bayless, 
Dixie Junior College, St. George; vice- 
president representing high schools, Melvin 
Miner, Pleasant Grove Iligh School, Pleas- 
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